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Lee  Review  Mission  Statement 

Lee  Review  is  published  annually  from  the 
Department  of  English  and  Modern  Foreign 
Languages  at  Lee  University.  As  a  Christian  student 
literary  magazine,  we  aspire  to  seek  excellence  in 
all  things.  Our  mission  is  to  reach  out  to  a  larger 
community,  beyond  our  campus,  while  using  student 
initiatives  in  the  artistic  sphere  to  do  so.  We  revel 
in  the  Creator  God  and,  as  created  beings  and  co- 
creators,  we  seek  the  most  realized  expressions 
of  creativity,  beginning  with  our  campus.  We  are  a 
student  artistic  magazine,  committed  to  student 
artistic  endeavors.  We  want  to  afford  a  realistic  and 
unique  publishing  opportunity  for  artists  of  all  kinds 
at  Lee  University,  while  maintaining  the  highest 
possible  level  of  artistic  expression. 
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Introduction 

Thanks  for  picking  up  a  copy  of  LR.  We  continue  in 
our  mission  to  foster  and  promote  the  best  art  and  literary 
writing  this  campus  has  to  offer.  We  also  continue  to  grow  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  We  struck  new  territory  in  our  submission 
load,  jumping  from  an  average  of  just  under  100  each  for 
the  2005  and  2006  years,  to  over  300  this  year.  As  a  part  of 
this  record— breaking  year,  we  saw  a  huge  rise  in  the  prose 
categories  of  fiction  and  creative  nonfiction.  For  the  first  time 
ever,  we  are  pleased  to  report  you  hold  in  your  hands  an  issue 
which  features  a  balance  of  poetry,  fiction  and  nonfiction. 
Our  2005  issue  weighed  in  at  84  pages,  and  last  year's  2006 
at  96.  This  year,  we  have  a  real  heavyweight  at  over  1  60.  It'  s 
not  an  empty  weight  either,  bulked  up  on  steroids  or  HGH, 
but  the  honest  hard  work  of  the  contributors  and  an  intrepid 
editorial  team. 

Part  of  this  year's  success  is  due  to  a  scholarship 
contribution  from  the  Poeima  Project.  Thanks  to  Debby  White 
and  the  Poeima  committee  for  the  $500  grant  money  for  the 
winning  essay  of  this  year's  first  President's  Prize  Contest. 
Alisha  Chocolous'  perspicacious  and  witty  essay,  "As  for 
Me  and  My  Art,  We  Will  Serve  the  Truth"  won  this  year's 
prize.  Toward  the  end  of  her  essay,  Chocolous  writes,  "My 
goal,  whether  I  am  eventually  working  directly  with  cameras, 
editing  video  footage,  or  writing  scripts  for  film  would  be  to 
work.. .where  I  will  be  salt  and  light... I  want  to  give  people  an 
alluring  glimpse  of  the  truth  and  love  through  my  art."  Our 
runners-up,  Brandon  Petaccio's  "A  Road  Without  Signs," 
Danielle  Metcalf's  "That  to  Which  You  Were  Called,"  "Jon 
Wilson's  "Begging  Your  Pardon:  My  Calling  as  a  Christian 
Apologist,"  and  LeEsha  Sanders'  "To  Inscribe  is  to  Make 
History,"  were  each  strong,  evocative  essays  in  their  own 
right,  as  we  are  sure  you,  too,  will  find  within  these  pages. 
Special  thanks  to  Dr.  Paul  Conn  for  taking  time  out  of  an 
especially  busy  year  to  read  through  our  editor's  picks  and 
make  the  final  choices. 


Our  writing  programs  continue  to  grow,  producing 
more  and  more  young  writers  burgeoning  with  enthusiasm  and 
talent.  So,  please,  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  as  always, 
faculty,  be  a  part.  Consider  submitting  your  finest  literary 
and/or  artistic  efforts  to  this  year's  2008  issue.  Our  deadline 
for  the  open  submission  period  is  this  November  1,  2007. 
Simply  submit  your  work  to  our  email  (leereview@gmail.com) 
or  to  our  LR  drop  box  in  the  EMFL  Department.  Stay  tuned 
for  announcements  related  to  this  year's  writing  contest  on 
our  updated  web  site  now  promoted  alongside  our  other  Lee 
publications.  For  all  the  amazing  work  found  within  these 
pages,  for  all  the  accomplishments  and  growth,  we  don't  yet 
feel  fully  arrived.  There  are  new  challenges  and  mountains 
to  climb — much  like  Dr.  Conn's  own  vision  of  where  Lee  has 
been,  and  where  we're  headed  after  this  pivotal  20  year  mark 
of  his  Presidency.  This  issue  is,  in  fact,  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Conn  and  his  20  year  tenure  here  at  Lee.  The  best  is  yet  to 
come! 

So  grab  a  cup  of  Java,  maybe  some  special  mojo  blend 
from  Jazzman's,  sit  down  where  you  won't  be  bothered,  or, 
if  you  don't  drink  coffee  and  can't  ever  find  a  moment's 
peace,  take  this  copy  with  you  for  a  peek  on  the  shuttle, 
or  when  you're  standing  in  line  for  books  or  food,  or  when 
you're  about  to  settle  down  for  sleep  in  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning.  We,  on  the  LR  team,  literally  find  that  poetry,  prose, 
art,  when  done  at  their  best,  can  be  its  own  unique  kind  of 
spiritual  and  creative  sustenance.  As  Eren  Cooper  tells  us  in, 
"Dawn  Dance",  "Once  weary  eyes  now  open  wide,  like  sea 
sponges..."  or  Amber  Noel  in  "Eucharist",  "You  toss  back 
your  communion  shot.  /  You  break  the  foam  disc,  you  take 
and  eat." 

Chad  Prevost 
Faculty  Editor 


Translating  the  Streets  *  Nicholas  Dials 


The  words  wine  the  windy  city— Chicago 
cultural  town,  Eres  hermosura — 

"You  are  beautiful." 
Break  for  cars,  the  trains,  the  homeless,  and  feed 
on  deep  dishes  of  new  experience, 
whole  existence  but  lonely 
among  the  millions  of  leaves  changing,  initiating, 

initiated 
by  the  blowing  cold  from  the  unseen  shore 

Pacing  the  days  to  take  in,  grapple  the  time,  the 

taste  of 
cafe,  tomate  y  queso  con  pan 
en  todo  el  tiempo,  pienso  en  como  te  gustarfas 
esa  ciudad,  como  nos  hablaremos  juntos  sobre 
las  luces,  las  arboles  amarillas,  como  feo 
la  majestad  de  la  experiencia 

Left  wing,  back  seat —  'third  wheel'  — it  is  ours 
Sonrisa,  siento  en  el  fondo  como  qu'iera  ir  y  ser 
algo. 


The  Rite  #  Nicholas  Dials 

Beckoning  an  instant  of  favor 

Rather  than  undesired,  yet  panted 

For  focus 

Holding  the  mind  of  the  male 

Unsituated  by  time's  companionship 

Over  twenty  years,  over  forty  days 

Of  exclusion  from  the 

Blessed  land,  from  the  olive 

Leafed  crown  and  here 

He  jumps  for  certainty 

Of  being  one  of  them 

And  altogether  his  own 

He  follows  the  mob  of 

Jubilant  men  to 

The  Rocks. 


BlackBird2Step  ■§■  Tony  Eubank 

i  die  daily, 

to  blackbird  sins,  scavenger-crows 
manifested  and  confessed, 
always  wishing  i  could  shake 
free,  free  from  my  skin  bones 
made  hollow  by  the  leaking  of  gin— thinned 
blood  from  nasty-scuffle  cracked  knuckles 
and  affections  wasted 
on  debutante/libertine/ladies, 
pretty/pretty/pretty 
frail,  paper  dolls 
with  trembling  hands,  cut 
from  the  pages  of  magazines 
for  the  nouveau-riche,  thrift  store 
fashionistas- 

who  chain  smoke  and  toy  with  prodigal  sons, 
remaining  ever  surprised  when  their  new  boy 
returns  to  his  first  love,  they  whimper, 
"just  crumple  me  up 
and  toss  me  to  the  cool 
cool- 
grey  autumn  wind, 
you  never  really  loved 
me. 

while  i  dance- 
veering  ecstatically 
between  splintering-pine  pews. 


Preserving  Mosquitos  #  Tony  Eubank 

How  about  poetry  for  the  sake  of  poetry?  trifle 
meandering  things, 

that  dig  and  dig  with  a  black  ball-point  spade 
never  getting  deep  enough  because  there 
is  always  more  and  more  muck 
to  wade  through,  id, 
ego  and  super-ego- 
leaked  from  the  pens  of  cowardly/ant/poets 
who  bend  quills  and  stain  paper  with  tiber— literate 
stink. 

How  about  a  poem  that  rumbles?  like 
kids  from  housing  co-ops, 
cracking  ribs  and  skewering  kidneys- 
brawling  with  frustrated  fists,  eloquent  elbows  and 
jailhouse  tattoos  crooning  rhythmic  lullabies  of 
teen-age/alpha-male/anxiety,  like 
52  cards  tossed  to  the  wind- 
forget  caution. 

Poems  should  wail,  like 
little  old  pentecostal  ladies 
locked  in  a  store-front  sanctuary- 
screaming/shuddering/speaking  in  tongues 
pleading  mercy  for  their  loved  ones  with 
heated  tears  and  snot 
pouring  from  their  faces 
and  crusting  on  their  blouses,  like 
sap  oozing  from  a  tree- 
preserving  mosquitoes 


Coffee  House:  9  p.m.  +  Jonathon  Tully 

I  will  not  be  brain-dead  again 
The  wrinkled  woman  asserts 
Over  a  black  cup  of  coffee, 
Bitter — like  her — from  a  life  of 
Double— filtered  matrimony 
Strangling  the  savor  out  of  her 
Once  robust  life. 

That  man  is  quicker  than  you  think 

She  says  to  no  one  in  particular 

Brushing  away  the  scone  crumbs 

That  took  up  residence 

In  the  duplex  of  her  chin. 

He'll  squeeze  and  squeeze    til  there's 

Nothin'  left 

Her  jittery  voice  begins  to  slow 
As  her  eyes  envision  the  pressing 
The  grinding,  the  brass  bed  knobs 
Exuding  steam  and  sensuality 
The  once  cherished  love,  grown 
Stale  from  being  left  unsealed 

Reheated  on  the  burner  too  many  times 

The  slowly  chilling  shoulder 

Excuses  of  headaches 

The  rising  voices,  the  raised  fists 

The  sugar — turned  salt — that  mixed 

In  her  cup 


Soul  Searching  #  Kevin  Brown 

Some  people  look  for  happiness 
as  if  it  were  a  button  that 
had  fallen  off  the  dresser, 
straining  and  stretching  their 

arm  through  the  lint  and 
dust  bunnies  that  have 
mated  and  multiplied, 
waiting  for  that  familiar 

sheen  of  plastic  to  find 
its  way  under  their  fingertips, 
while,  all  the  while,  happiness 
is  waiting  for  them  in 

the  kitchen  with  a  cup  of 
hot  chocolate  and  a  rag 
to  help  them  clean  the  dirt 
from  the  knees  of  their  pants. 


As  If  You  Could  Put  the  +  Kevin  Brown 

Pieces  Together  Again 

Broken  hearts  have  become  cliches, 
especially  in  poetry,  leading  to 

bad  verse,  maudlin  movies,  and 
stories  students  turn  in  for  a  first- 
year  creative  writing  course.    But 
in  the  long  term,  it's  not  the 

hearts  that  break  that  much 
matter.    Instead,  it's  the  lawn 

mower  belt  that  cracks  in  two  when 
you're  halfway  through  your  yard  on 

a  Saturday  afternoon,  but  not  just 
any  Saturday  afternoon,  as  you  later 

relate  to  your  relatives,  but  the 
afternoon  before  the  family 

reunion  you  were  supposed  to 
host  that  night.    Or  it's 

the  toilet  that  overflows  on 
an  ordinary  Tuesday  evening 

as  you  prepare  for  bed,  keeping 
you  up  hours  past  your  planned 


bedtime  the  night  before  the 
pivotal  presentation  to  your  boss. 

Unlike  Humpty  Dumpty,  hearts  can 
and  are  put  back  together  again  and 

again,  but  your  sore  knee  will  haunt 
you  for  the  rest  of  your  days. 
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Mammy  +  Rachael  Webb 

In  the  Morning... 

So,  this  is  how  my  morning  got  started.  I  was 
trying  to  sort  out  everything  and  finish  packing  for 
a  trip  to  Miami  to  see  my  brother  Hank.  All  of  this 
preparing  for  my  brother's  death  got  me  thinking 
about  Mammy;  she  was  just  sitting  there  you  know? 
I  don' t  know  what  to  do  with  her  exactly,  but  I  think 
T  ve  been  trying  to  figure  it  out  too  long. 

"Mammy,  Mammy.. .where  do  you  want  to  go? 
I  don't  know  where  you  should  be.  That'  s  why 
you've  been  sitting  on  this  mantle  so  long.  I  don't 
even  know  what  to  put  you  in,  so  there  you  are. ..in 
a  Maxwell  House  coffee  can,"  I  said. 

"Charlie  did  you  call  for  me?  Are  you  almost 
ready  to  leave?"  My  wife,  Margie,  chimed  in. 

"Give  me  just  a  minute,"  I  said. 
Then    she    asked    me,     "Are    you    talking    to    her 
again? 

"No,"  I  answered  then  looked  back  at  the  coffee 
can  and  asked,  "Mammy,  do  you  want  to  go  with 
me?"  And,  I  put  her  in  my  duffle  bag. 

"Honey,  come  on.  You'  re  gonna  be  late  to  the 
airport.  You  know  how  finicky  those  people  are." 

"I'm  almost  ready  Margie,  quit  rushing  me,  you'll 
make  me  forget  something." 

Margie  dropped  me  off  at  the  airport  terminal.  I 
knew  that  I  was  supposed  to  go  to  Miami  to  see  my 
brother.  Hank  is  on  his  last  dose  of  chemo;  he's  had 
lung  cancer  and  emphysema  for  years  now.  He's 
waiting  for  me  with  his  wife  Faye.  They  are  probably 
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both  smoking  like  a  stack.  Faye  is  probably  baking 
a  lemon  bunt  cake  while  coughing  up  a  lung.  I  just 
couldn't  make  myself  go.  I  don't  know  why.  This 
morning  instead  of  boarding  that  plane,  I  walked  over 
to  the  Avis  counter  and  rented  this  green  Lincoln. 
I  decided  that  a  drive  would  be  nice.  I  deserve  a 
drive.  I  need  to  rest.  Mammy  is  here  in  the  coffee 
can,  in  the  passenger  seat,  strapped  in  for  the  ride. 
I  deserve  this  drive  just  as  much  as  she  deserves  to 
be  off  the  mantle  in  my  living  room.  I  am  sure  that 
Margie  will  be  glad  to  see  Mammy  go.  I  know  it's 
strange,  but  sometimes  I  like  to  talk  to  her.  Mammy, 
I  mean.  I  talk  to  Margie  all  the  time  of  course.  When 
my  grandson  started  talking  to  Mammy  too,  Margie 
threatened  to  bury  her  in  the  backyard,  next  to  our 
dog  Honey  that  died  about  ten  years  ago.  I  stopped 
talking  to  Mammy  for  a  while  after  that.  Well,  okay,  I 
never  stopped  talking  to  her,  but  I'm  more  secretive 
about  it  now. 

I've  been  driving  down  1-40  now  for  about  five 
hours.  I  thought  about  stopping  to  see  Graceland 
when  I  went  through  Memphis.  Mammy  loved  Elvis; 
my  little  brother  Hank  looked  just  like  him  in  his 
younger  days.  He  never  sang  though.  I  used  to  play 
the  sax.  I  should  have  brought  that  with  me  too.  I 
could've  played  Mammy  a  song.  I  don't  really  know 
where  I  am  right  now,  somewhere  in  Arkansas.  I 
believe  that  Arkansas  must  be  the  land  that  God 
forgot  because  there  sure  ain't  nothing  here.  I  am 
already  looking  forward  to  some  chicken  fried  steak 
and  a  cold  drink  when  I  get  to  Texas.  I  guess  that's 
when  I'  II  call  Margie,  so  she  won't  worry  about  me. 
She   will   worry  about   me,   but  at   least  she   won't 
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think  I  am  dead  or  something.  I'll  let  her  call  Hank 
for  me.  I  guess  that  makes  me  seem  like  a  coward. 
Maybe  I  am  a  coward. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  traveled  to  Texas. 
Mammy  got  mad  at  me  because  I  quit  my  job  at  the 
Burger  Master;  I  quit  school  too.  I  got  mad  because 
they  wouldn't  let  me  play  on  the  football  team.  They 
let  Hank  play  football.  Mammy  loved  to  go  to  his 
games.  She  told  me  to  tryout  again  next  year.  Paw 
told  me  to  go  back  to  school  or  join  the  service. 
So,  I  left.  I  hitchhiked  all  the  way  to  Texas  from  our 
small  town  in  the  Florida  panhandle.  I  was  fine  until 
an  officer  picked  me  up  in  Texarkana.  I  found  out 
real  quick  not  to  mess  with  Texas,  or  at  least  not  to 
hitchhike  in  Texas.  The  judge  gave  me  community 
service  and  I  picked  up  trash  on  the  side  of  this 
interstate  for  three  days.  Then,  when  they  released 
me,  I  followed  Paw's  advice  and  joined  the  army. 

I  loved  the  army.  I  went  through  basic  training 
at  Ft.  Campbell  in  Kentucky.  I  was  only  sixteen,  but 
I  lied  about  my  age  to  get  in.  I  decided  to  be  a 
paratrooper  for  no  other  reason  besides  that  the 
paratroopers  made  more  money.  Not  that  I  did 
anything  with  those  extra  funds.  I  used  to  go  down 
to  the  bar  close  to  the  base  and  drink  root  beer  with 
some  of  the  guys.  I  didn't  drink  then.  I  didn't  want 
to  end  up  like  Paw  and  I  knew  how  much  Mammy 
disapproved  of  drinking.  I  tried  so  hard  to  make  her 
proud. 

"Were  you  ever  proud  of  me,  Mammy?  I  know 
how  proud  you  were  of  Hank  and  his  business  and 
his  fine  education,  but  were  you  ever  proud  of  me? 
You  never  said  you  were.  I  would  have  remembered. 
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Paw  said  it:  the  day  I  married  Margie.  Tm  proud  of 
you  son,  that  Margie's  a  peach.  You've  done  good 
for  yourself/  he  said.  But  no,  Mammy,  you  didn't 
say  anything  like  that  to  me.  Ever." 

I  was  the  one  who  took  care  of  Mammy  when 
she  got  sick.  Faye  was  not  a  good  nurse,  or  so  Hank 
told  me,  so  Mammy  moved  to  Tennessee  with  me 
and  Margie.  We  cared  for  her.  When  Margie  couldn'  t 
handle  her  anymore  at  home,  I  found  her  a  real  nice 
place  across  town.  I  brought  her  a  dozen  pink  roses 
and  a  sack  full  of  Krystals  to  the  nursing  home  every 
week  and  we  ate  them  together.  I  hated  to  see  her 
like  that,  wasting  away  to  nothing.  Hank  never  came 
to  see  her  after  she  moved  to  Nashville.  He  went 
on  golf  trips  and  cruise  vacations,  but  never  made 
any  more  time  for  Mammy  than  a  phone  call  every 
Sunday.  And  how  she  did  cherish  those  phone  calls. 
I  quit  visiting  on  Sunday;  I  guess  I  was  never  really 
able  to  compete  with  Hank. 

"He  never  even  came  to  see  you,  Mammy.  I'll 
never  understand  why  he  was  your  golden  boy." 

I  did  alright  for  myself.  True,  selling  used  cars 
(they  call  them  pre— owned  now)  doesn't  have  the 
prestige  of  being  a  lawyer,  but  I  did  alright  for  myself. 
Margie  just  retired  this  year  from  the  doctor'  s  office 
where  she  worked  for  thirty  years.  Food  somehow 
made  its  way  to  the  table  and  the  house  note  was 
paid  every  month.  And  my  Susie  has  been  the  best 
daughter  a  father  could  ask  for. 

Why  am  I  trying  to  prove  myself?  Hank  isn't 
worried  about  all  of  this.  Of  course  not,  he's  the 
one  who's  dying.  Then,  I'll  be  stuck  with  two  coffee 
cans   on   my  mantle.   No.   I  refuse.   I   can't   let  that 
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happen.  I  can  be  nice  when  I  talk  to  Mammy,  but  I 
don' t  know  what  I  would  say  to  Hank. 

"Mammy,  I  can't  take  you  back  home." 

In  the  Afternoon... 

I  have  finally  arrived  in  civilization  and  my 
chicken  fried  steak  was  delicious.  I  feel  better  now; 
I  thought  I  was  going  crazy  there  for  a  few  minutes. 
As  I  was  drinking  the  last  swig  of  my  cola,  I  was 
thinking  about  all  the  places  where  I  could  spread 
Mammy's  ashes.  I  could  put  her  in  the  Mississippi, 
but  I  think  she  liked  the  ocean  better.  I  could  ship 
her  somewhere.  Se  always  wanted  to  visit  Scotland. 
I  could  put  some  instructions  in  the  box  for  whoever 
opened  it.  That  probably  wouldn't  work.  I  want  her 
to  be  somewhere  real  pretty,  like  one  of  those 
botanical  gardens  or  something.  She  always  loved 
those  pink  roses.  Well,  all  roses  really... 

I  called  Margie  from  a  pay  phone  at  the  truck 
stop.  She's  worried,  but  she  tried  to  hide  it.  I  asked 
her  to  call  Hank  and  Faye  for  me;  she  agreed,  but 
she  wasn't  happy  about  it.  I  think  I've  decided  that 
I  am  gonna  have  to  drive  to  Miami.  I  can't  avoid  my 
dying  brother  very  much  longer.  That  makes  sense. 
I  guess  that  means  that  I  have  to  drive  through 
Arkansas  again.  No,  not  if  I  go  through  Louisiana 
instead.  I  could  stop  in  Baton  Rouge;  I  always 
wanted  to  go  there.  I  can  eat  some  crawdads,  get 
Margie  a  t— shirt  or  some  kind  of  souvenir.  I  better 
get  some  stuff  for  my  grandson  too,  but  I  can  do 
that  in  Miami. 

I  wonder  what  Hank  is  going  to  say  to  me. 
What  is  there  left  to  say  after  all  these  years?    I  am 
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stupid  for  thinking  that  I  could  come  up  with  some 
kind  of  advice  for  him  now.  Why  can't  I  be  like  one 
of  those  Hallmark  greeting  card  writers  who  know 
exactly  what  to  say  in  every  situation?  I  reckon  I've 
got  a  long  drive  left  to  think  about  it. 

f  d  better  not  think  about  it  too  hard.  I  usually 
say  too  much,  that's  my  problem.  The  last  time  I 
saw  my  brother,  he  and  Faye  came  to  Tennessee 
for  Easter.  Why  I  said  it,  I  don' t  know.  But  I  looked 
at  the  coffee  can  on  my  mantel,  then  I  looked  back 
at  Hank  smiling  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

"What  kind  of  son  misses  his  own  mamma's 
funeral?"  I  said. 

Hank  just  sat  there  for  a  minute  in  shock,  then 
we  moved  the  conversation  outside. 

Faye  drove  Hank  home  an  hour  later;  Margie 
gave  him  a  bag  of  frozen  vegetables  to  put  over  his 
eye.  That  was  over  ten  years  ago. 

"Mammy,  my  baby  brother  is  wiltin'  away.  What 
should  I  tell  him?" 

In  the  Evening... 

I've  been  driving  here  on  1-10  for  a  couple  of 
hours  and  I  am  pretty  close  to  Baton  Rouge  now. 
I  can't  drive  anymore  today.  I  am  going  to  find 
myself  a  nice  motel  close  to  here  and  hit  the  hay. 
My  back  is  cramping  up  from  all  this  time  in  the 
car.  This  Lincoln  sure  does  ride  good  though,  a  lot 
better  than  Margie's  Corolla,  that's  for  sure.  I  hate 
Toyotas,  darn  rice  burners,  that's  what  they  should 
call  them. 

"Mammy,  are  you  enjoying  the  ride?  This  car 
rides  like  Paw's  old  Lincoln,  do  you  remember  it?" 
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My  Paw  sure  did  love  that  car,  but  it  was  ugly. 
I  don' t  know  who  decided  that  orange  was  a  good 
color  for  a  Lincoln.  Anyway,  no  one  else  had  an 
orange  car,  which  is  why  I  guess  he  liked  it.  Everyone 
recognized  it.  He  waxed  and  polished  all  the  time. 
Then  after  he  had  it  clean,  he  would  go  to  Earl's 
Lounge  for  a  few  drinks.  He  always  had  a  few  too 
many.  Mammy  would  drive  down  there  after  she  got 
tired  of  waiting  on  him  to  come  home  and  drag  him 
out  of  the  bar.  Then  when  she  got  him  home  and  in 
the  bed,  she  would  lock  him  in  the  bedroom  and  hide 
his  keys  so  he  couldn't  go  anywhere.  Paw  wasn't  a 
very  violent  drunk,  but  he  had  trouble  holding  down 
a  job  and  Mammy  worried  about  where  our  next 
meal  would  come  from.  I  tried  to  help  out  as  best  as 
I  could,  but  my  best  was  never  good  enough. 

Paw  sobered  up  before  he  died  though.  Mammy 
got  him  to  join  the  AA  and  he  even  started  to  like 
the  meetings. 

"I  still  don't  know  how  you  did  it,  Mammy.  You 
were  a  good  woman  for  standing  by  your  man  for  all 
those  years.  And  it  was  because  of  you  that  Hank 
got  to  go  to  college.  I  still  don't  know  how  you  did 
that.  Or  why  he  didn't  appreciate  it  more;  did  he 
ever  even  utter  a  thank  you?" 

Best  Western,  that  sounds  pretty  good.  I  guess 
I'll  check  in  here  and  call  it  a  day. 

The  Next  Day... 

I  never  did  get  to  eat  my  crawdads.  I  made  a 
quick  run  to  the  McDonald's  drive  thru  and  ate  one 
of  those  egg  McMuffins,  which  aren'  t  very  tasty. 
I've  been  just  driving  since  then,  hours  and  hours. 
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I'm  sick  of  driving  now.  I  think  I'll  turn  this  Lincoln 
in  and  use  my  plane  ticket  when  I  go  home. 

"Mammy,  I'  m  hungry.  I  wish  you  could  make  a 
batch  of  your  famous  chicken  and  dumplins  and  an 
apple  pie." 

I  should  be  at  Hank's  any  minute  now.  I  am  still 
thinking  about  what  I  should  say  to  him.  And,  so  far, 
my  best  idea  has  been  just  to  let  him  talk  first.  I 
think  that's  what  I'll  do.  He's  been  in  the  bed  for  a 
spell;  he's  had  plenty  of  time  while  he's  been  laying 
there  to  think  about  what  he  should  say  to  me. 

I  called  Margie  from  the  motel.  She  was  glad  that 
I  was  okay  and  she  told  me  that  Hank  and  Faye  are 
excited  about  me  coming  today.  I'm  glad  that  they 
don't  know  about  how  I  feel  about  coming  to  see 
them.  But  I'll  only  be  here  for  three  days  and  then 
I'll  fly  back  home  to  Margie  and  she  will  wash  the 
nasty  smoke  smell  out  of  my  clothes.  Then,  Hank 
will  die.  I  don't  want  him  to  die;  I  should  have  gone 
first.  I  am  older.  Again,  those  cigarettes.  He  is  still 
addicted  to  them.  He's  tried  just  about  everything 
to  quit  and  he  can't  even  now  that  they  have  almost 
robbed  him  of  his  life.  And  Faye  probably  won't  last 
very  long  either.  I'll  try  my  best  not  to  say  anything 
about  that  subject. 

Well,  here's  their  driveway.  All  of  Faye's 
flowerbeds  look  pretty.  Mammy  would  have  loved 
them.  Here  comes  Faye  to  greet  me. 

"Well,  I'll  be!  Hey  there,  Charlie.  It's  so  good  to 
see  you.  Did  you  have  a  nice  drive?" 

"Yeah,  I  think  I'll  take  the  plane  home  though. 
Lead  the  way;  I've  got  something  I  want  to  give 
Hank." 
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"Alright,  that's  mighty  sweet  of  you." 
"Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

"He's  in  there,  I'll  let  you  two  catch  up  for  a  few 
minutes.  I'm  gonna  go  put  dinner  on.  Good  to  see 
you,  Charlie,  real  good." 

"Thanks,  Faye...Hey  Hank,  I  brought  you 
something." 

"Come  in." 
Well,    here    I    am.    This    is    the    moment    I've    been 
dreading... 

"Hey  little  brother.  I  brought  you  something." 

"What  did  you  bring  me?  What  is  this...?  What  am 
I  gonna  do  with  an  old  coffee  can?" 

"It's  Mammy;  I  thought  you  might  know  where 
to  put  her,  or  maybe  she  could  just  stay  with  you 
a  while." 
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You  Left  the  Dishes  Undone 
+  Caitlin  Pierson 

Exhaustion  sets  in  after  making  divinities 

I  am  ready  for  shortcake 

You  desire  only  short  conversation 

The  strawberries  are  clean  and  chopped 
Split  and  red  and  bloody — you  are  cut 
And  I  am  dried 

You  and  I  walk  through  the  woods 

Stop:  we  hold  each  other  in  the  quiet 

Silent  compared  to  the  chattering  of  the  trees 

I  am  mixing  angelfood  batter 
Stop:  I  put  it  in  the  oven 
Like  an  angel  it  rises  with  the  heat 
Searching  for  the  sky 

I  am  whipping  heavy  cream 

By  hand  and  then  by  electricity 

We  are  whipped  around 

By  my  fears  and  then  by  yours 

There  is  no  rest  for  the  ready  baker 

Always  something  burning 

Always  something  left  to  be  mixed 

Something  needing  to  be  iced  or  just  left  to  cool 

There  is  no  rest  for  the  ready  lover 
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Always  crashed  and  burning 

Always  apologies  left  to  be  made 

Something  needing  to  be  held  until  one  just  leaves 

to  let  it  cool 

The  desert  is  ready 
Desertion  sets  in 

Words  of  longing  left  unsaid 

Drops  of  cream  dried  around  the  edge  of  the  bowl 
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Partridge  in  a  Pear  Tree  #  Mallory  Burgess 

I  can't  say  that  I  disliked  them.  No,  I  did  love 
them.  But  couldn't  I  still  dislike  them?  After  all  I 
had  lived  my  life  with  them,  involuntarily  of  course. 
But  I  guess  fate  works  as  she  pleases,  and  thus,  "I" 
and  "them"  were  brought  together  to  make  "us," 
though  I  was  never  too  fond  of  the  association. 

I  suppose,  though,  that  without  them,  holidays 
such  as  these  aren't  much  to  celebrate.  I  suppose 
we  can  rejoice  in  our  country's  newly  developed 
tolerance  for  all  holiday  observers,  referring  to 
every  nearby  seven  to  ten  foot  leafy  object  as 
a  "holiday  tree."  It  does  have  a  ring  to  it.  As  do 
the  church  bells,  which  I'm  quite  certain  the  town 
minister  makes  louder  this  time  of  year.  I  suppose 
it's  to  make  all  passersby  aware  that  at  this  precise 
moment,  the  heavenly  cherubs  have  paused  in  their 
melodic  duties  to  send  the  earthly  dwellers  a  most 
important  message:  it  is  9:15.  And  who  can  debate 
the  importance  of  such  a  time?  Many  a  meeting  has 
begun  at  quarter  past  nine.  Thanks  in  part  to  the 
reverend's  persistence,  businessmen  are  sure  to 
be  prompt. 

Ahh,  but  I  have  begun  to  drift  from  my 
discussion  of  them,  perhaps  unconsciously,  and 
perhaps  not.  Growing  up,  the  church  bells  were 
never  much  annoyance  to  me  anyhow,  at  least  in 
the  morning  hours.  Mom  had  already  woken  me  up 
to  help  her  stuff  the  butt  of  a  turkey.  Maybe  it  was 
simply  my  skeptical  state  at  six  AM,  but  I  never 
understood  the  idea  of  removing  all  of  an  animal's 
insides  to  fill  it  with  something  else.  I  have  always 
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supposed  that  the  good  Lord  knew  what  He  was 
doing  when  He  stuffed  the  first  turkey  with  gizzards 
and  whatnot.  Maybe  even  the  name  of  the  animal 
was  intended  as  a  curse  word  back  in  the  Garden. 
Maybe  Adam  watched  as  God  casually  clutched  slimy 
cords  of  brown  and  white,  pushing  them  with  vigor 
into  the  squealing  animal'  s  hindquarters.  Perhaps 
in  his  hysteria  Adam  shouted  "turkey!"  recognizing 
his  own  nakedness  and  therefore  his  vulnerability 
to  be  next  in  the  build-a-bear  assembly  line. 

But  who  am  I  to  judge  holiday  traditions. 

Dad  was  always  one  to  keep  with  rituals, 
particularly  around  Christmastime.  Every  year  on 
the  morning  after  Thanksgiving,  even  before  the 
tryptophan  had  a  chance  to  wear  off,  Dad  would 
shoot  straight  out  of  bed  like  a  rocket.  He  would 
dart  in  and  out  of  bedrooms,  flinging  open  doors 
and  stomping  the  boots  he  hadn't  taken  time  to 
tie,  until  every  creature  under  our  roof  was  awake. 
Our  mid— morning  haze  could  have  easily  been 
mistaken  for  drunkenness,  but  judging  by  the  pre— 
adolescence  of  me  and  my  two  younger  siblings,  an 
alcohol— related  stupor  would  have  only  rung  true 
for  Grandma  Marge. 

She  lived  in  our  guest  bedroom  and  filled  it 
with  cheap  scents  and  old  whiskey.  It  wasn't  until 
I  reached  high  school  that  I  realized  most  of  the 
other  kids'  grandmas  knitted  sweaters  and  moved 
to  Florida.  On  Grandparent's  Day  in  elementary 
school  when  my  best  friend's  grandmother  pinched 
kids'  cheeks,  Marge— in-charge  marched  straight 
up  to  my  hot-off— the-press,  fresh— out-of—  college 
teacher  and  pinched  his  right  butt  cheek  between 
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her  knotted  knuckles  and  dime— store  acrylic  nails. 

Oddly  enough,  the  slur  in  speech  that  ensued 
after  her  stroke  cleared  up  dramatically  when  she 
drank.  In  fifth  grade  my  mother  nearly  died  of  pride 
as  she  watched  me  grow  into  a  selfless,  caring, 
benevolent  young  lady.  Each  afternoon  I  would 
return  home  from  school,  toss  my  Power  Rangers 
backpack  onto  the  kitchen  table,  and  request  from 
my  mother  that,  before  I  delve  into  the  mind- 
stimulating  assignments  teachers  casually  referred 
to  as  homework,  I  be  allowed  to  attend  to  the  needs 
of  our  recently  debilitated  grandmother.  Mom's 
smile  stretching  across  the  lower— half  of  her  face 
was  much  like  that  of  your  teachers  who  would 
open  their  eyes  wide,  nod  their  approval  of  your 
achievement,  and  place  a  tiny  colored  star  on  a 
poster  of  small  squares.  I  always  valued  those  little 
five— pointed  wonders  that  seemed  to  light  the  way 
to  my  future  accomplishments,  until  I  came  upon 
several  packs  for  sale  at  the  dollar  store. 

As  Mom  would  smile  at  the  product  of  her 
own  parental  skills,  I  would  smile,  ever  so  slyly,  in 
return,  and  would  walk  gracefully  up  the  stairs  and 
down  the  hall  into  Marge's  bedroom,  closing  the 
door  behind  me.  The  noise  of  the  squeaking  hinges 
were  enough  to  wake  my  grandma  from  her  nap 
and  set  my  dramatic  skills  in  motion.  Immediately, 
my  neck  lost  stability,  my  head  would  hang  to  my 
shoulder,  and  the  entire  right  side  of  my  body 
would  go  limp.  Walking  slowly — as  one  with  such 
a  condition  has  no  other  choice — to  Marge's  bed, 
I  would  take  a  step  with  my  left  foot  and  drag  the 
right  behind.  To  the  best  of  my  hindered  ability,  I 
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would  crawl  into  bed  with  her  and  tell  her  how  awful 
it  was  to  be  an  elementary  school  stroke  victim.  Her 
blood— shot  green  eyes  would  smile  at  my  poor,  sad 
state,  empathizing  with  the  trauma  that  strokes  had 
rendered  to  our  bodies.  Marge  would  open  a  drawer 
of  her  nightstand,  yank  out  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  and 
proceed  tell  me  stories  of  wild  escapades  with  a  man 
named  Jack  Daniels.  Every  once  in  awhile  when  my 
symptoms  were  really  flaring  up,  Marge  would  slip 
me  a  sip.  For  years  I  would  mention  Grandpa  Jack 
in  conversation  with  my  parents,  and  they  would 
simply  praise  me  for  my  wild  imagination. 

Needless  to  say,  Grandma  Marge  never 
participated  on  the  morning  after  Thanksgiving  when 
the  five  of  us  would  quite  literally  march  from  the 
house,  down  the  porch  steps,  and  over  to  the  side 
of  our  front  lawn.  Robed  in  pajamas  and  armed  with 
pride  for  tradition,  we  would  stand  at  attention  as 
Dad  found  the  tree  he  had  been  eyeing  all  year  long. 
Conveniently,  the  one  he  chose  always  seemed  to 
be  split  in  between  our  neighbor's  lawn  and  our 
own.  Since  he  only  took  one  a  year,  he  figured  they 
wouldn't  notice,  like  a  frog  boiled  slowly  in  a  pot.  I 
guess  it's  a  good  thing  people  don't  tend  to  count 
trees. 

Unless  people  happen  to  be  Uncle  Bill, 
always  the  first  to  arrive  at  our  house  on  Christmas 
morning.  He  had  an  obsession  with  numbers,  though 
he  never  became  an  accountant  because  he  had 
calculated  too  many  risks  to  his  health  by  working  in 
a  stressful  office.  Instead  he  took  up  photography. 
He  had  taken  423  landscape  portraits,  171  still- 
life  snapshots,  and  ten  baby  photographs  for  good 
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measure.  He  figured  that  since  toddlers  cry  20%  of 
the  day  and  sleep  the  other  80%,  and  since  parents 
were  likely  to  only  purchase  prints  of  their  little 
angel  smiling,  Bill  recognized  that  the  odds  were 
not  in  his  favor  and  only  photographed  children 
sparingly. 

He  would  walk  through  our  front  door  on 
Christmas,  shake  my  hand,  and  comment  on  the 
eight  new  ferns  Dad  had  planted.  I  would  tell  Bill  he 
looked  like  he  had  put  on  1 1  pounds,  and  he  would 
proceed  to  the  kitchen  to  calculate  how  many 
servings  of  sweet  potato  casserole  he  would  be 
able  to  eat,  based  on  the  measurements  of  Mom's 
serving  dish  and  the  number  of  relatives  attending. 

Mom's  sister  Ellen  was  generally  the  next  to 
arrive.  Each  year  she  brought  along  a  new  boyfriend, 
and  each  year  he  had  more  tattoos  and  longer  hair. 
Mom  and  Ellen  would  argue  in  the  foyer  over  allowing 
one  of  Hell's  Angels  to  spend  Christmas  in  our 
house  while  the  boyfriend  would  meander  through 
the  rooms  and  grunt.  If  his  noises  seemed  to  come 
from  deep  down  inside  with  a  more  guttural  than 
throat— derived  sound,  I  assumed  he  was  expressing 
approval  over  what  he  was  observing.  Though,  when 
it  was  Grandma  Marge's  Christmas  perm  he  eyed, 
my  theory  was  rendered  useless  and  I  was  forced 
to  reinterpret  his  grunts.  Eventually,  Mom  would 
relent  to  the  fact  that  at  least  Ellen  didn't  bring 
over  women  with  short  haircuts  and  long  shorts, 
and  somehow  the  boyfriend  draped  in  black  leather 
and  silver  chains  looked  a  bit  more  like  Mr.  Rogers 
than  Axl  Rose. 

Last  to  arrive  was  cousin  Fran.  I  would  watch 
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Fran  pull  up  to  our  house  in  her  royal  blue  Chevelle, 
a  thick,  black  cloud  of  fumes  marking  her  trail,  and 
count  how  many  cars  were  in  the  driveway  and 
along  the  street.  I  used  to  think  she  had  a  thing 
for  Uncle  Bill  and  wanted  to  impress  him  with  her 
attention  to  numbers;  years  later  I  realized  she  was 
checking  to  ensure  that  she  was  in  fact  the  last  to 
arrive,  lending  nicely  to  a  grand  entrance. 

Mom  and  Dad  were  never  quite  sure  exactly 
whose  cousin  Fran  was.  Each  year  in  our  discussions 
she  moved  further  down  the  line  from  second  to 
third  cousin,  once,  twice,  and  three  times  removed, 
on  both  sides,  until  finally  Mom  smelled  something 
burning  in  the  kitchen  and  Dad  had  to  re-test  each 
light  bulb  on  the  tree  to  determine  who  was  the 
culprit  compelling  the  others  not  to  work. 

Once  all  the  family  members  were  accounted 
for  and  had  determined  that  each  child  had  grown  six 
inches  since  the  last  time  they  were  seen,  we  were 
seated  in  the  dining  room.  Mom  was  in  charge  of 
assigning  seats,  and  I  was  always  fortunate  enough 
to  be  seated  in  the  middle  of  Fran  and  Marge. 
Between  Fran  passing  Marge  a  pack  of  Camels 
under  the  table  and  Grandma  Marge  promising  Fran 
a  spicier  version  of  eggnog  upstairs  in  her  room,  dull 
moments  were  hard  to  come  by. 

After  dinner,  Mom  would  cry  over  her  turkey 
that  looked  and  tasted  like  a  football.  Dad  would 
argue  with  Ellen's  boyfriend  over  which  8CTs  cover 
band  sounded  most  like  the  real  deal.  And  me,  well 
I  would  walk  over  to  my  younger  brother  and  sister 
and  tell  them  that  they  were  adopted,  and  that  their 
real  family  was  spending  Christmas  with  Santa  in 
the  North  Pole.  Some  would  call  it  cruel;  I  just  call 
it  tradition.  28 


The  Nucleus 


Brett  Wise 
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Poppy 


Rachel  McDougall 
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Lemons  +  Nicole  Morris 
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Kaleidoscope  +  Jamie  Miller 
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Blue  Rust 


Tiffany  Turpin 
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Tower  +  Rachel  McDougall 
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On  Trying  to  Commune  With  Dryads  While 
Talking  on  a  Cell  Phone  ■#•  Aubrey  Stout 

In  limbo,  between  grass  littered  with  leaves, 
I  am  grasping  limbs,  tree-climbing,  reaching  for 

childhood 
freedom  I  felt  when  I  was  in  the  cherry  tree  in  my 

backyard 
when  the  wind  would  blow  and  I  would  sway, 
part  of  the  tree's  trunk  and  peeling  strips  of  skin. 
This  tree  is  more  sturdy,  and  a  squirrel 
scurries  around  the  base  below  me,  churling  and 

clucking, 
disappointed  with  me,  for  being  in  his  tree,  but  also 
for  having  my  cell  phone  in  my  pocket 
and  daring  to  answer  it  when  it  rings. 
The  squirrel  weaves  around  the  tree,  coming 

closer,  darting 
round,  twirling  up  the  trunk,  and  I  shriek  in  fear 
for  squirrels  are  dangerous  close  up,  angry, 

chattering, 
muscular.    With  a  trapeze  leap  to  a  branch  above 

me, 
the  show-off  squirrel,  brawny  gymnast  with  a 
feather— boa  tail 
leaves  me  suspended  in  space,  one  hand  on  a 

branch 
and  one  holding  my  phone. 
I  knew  the  squirrel  was  right:  one  cannot 
regain  communion  with  childhood  dryads 
while  talking  on  a  cell  phone. 
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And  Anyway,  It  Might  Rain        ■#■  Rachelle  Barr 

Who  dressed  you  this  morning  (dear)? 

all  of  your  clothes  are  inside  out  Gust  like  your 

heart). 

(I  am  afraid)  you  are  fearless. 

I  look  in  the  mirror  again  (and  i  am  ashamed) 
of  my  carefully  planned  layers  (and  layers). 

Protection  against  the  cold,  I  say,  (it's  June,  you 

reply). 

Yes  -  it's  June  and  the  sun  is  shining  (but  I'm  still 

hiding). 

still,  air  conditioned  corridors  (hearts  are  funny 

things) 

are  so  unforgiving  (I  think  I'll  wear  a  jacket). 
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Ten  Years  from  Now  +  Daniel  Tidwell 

Looming  on  thirty 
Jaded;  half  asleep 
Staring  down  my  thesis  just 
Wanting  to  play  in  the  rain 

I  look  into  your  eyes. 
But  they  won't  sparkle; 
Pictures  never  do. 
There  I'll  be. 

Sitting  at  the  traffic  light, 
It's  blinking,  Blackwhite  and 
I'm  glued  to  the  song 
Spilling  through  my  radio. 

My  wallet,  on  the 
Passenger  seat,  lies 
Half  folded;  empty 
Except  for  you. 

Do  you  have  to  be 
Half  a  world  away? 
Do  I  risk  to  be 
In  love  with  you? 

I  can't  help  but  think 
Things  were  easier 
Then-six  years  ago, 
Or  ten.  I  was  young. 
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I  was  young  once, 
ten  years  from  now. 
Sitting  at  my  desk, 
Typing  unrequited  love. 

Where  did  the  time  go? 
What  did  I  do? 
Where  was  I  then, 
Ten  years  from  now? 
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Fallen  #  Jennifer  Ellinwood 

It  was  just  a  normal  day.  The  sun  had  risen 
just  as  it  had  every  other  day.  Pedestrians  crowded 
the  sidewalks  as  they  always  did  with  the  single 
purpose  of  fulfilling  their  menial  tasks  that  they 
had  lain  out  before  them.  Pigeons  swooped  over 
the  park  in  search  of  unprotected  picnic  baskets. 
A  bell  chimed  somewhere  in  the  distance.  Three 
o'  clock.  Time  had  not  stopped.  No,  there  was 
nothing  special  about  today.  It  was  just  the  same 
as  every  other. 

Yet,  something  was  different.  Lacy  stood  in 
the  long  hall,  staring  out  the  tall,  stained  window. 
It  was  as  if  she  were  seeing  it  all  for  the  first  time. 
Placing  a  hand  against  the  glass,  she  could  see  her 
somber  face  staring  back  at  her  over  the  ordinary 
bustle  that  occupied  the  other  side.  It  seemed  to 
mock  her. 

"Lacy."  The  deep  voice  broke  through  her 
sober  thoughts.  She  turned.  Her  father  looked 
very  handsome  today.  He  rarely  ever  wore  his  old 
uniform,  but  he  always  looked  handsome  when  he 
did. 

It  s  time  to  go. 

She  followed  him  to  the  black  car  that 
awaited  them  outside.  Silky  clouds  floated  above 
them  casting  light  shadows  across  the  earth. 
Small,  crumpled  leaves  speckled  the  sidewalks  and 
roadways.  They  must  have  blown  over  from  the 
park. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about?"  her  father 
asked,   starting  the   car.      His   compassionate   eyes 
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had  their  own  shadows. 

"Why  do  the  leaves  die  when  fall  comes?" 
Lacy  asked,  as  she  watched  the  scenes  pass  by 
through  the  small  passenger  window.  Even  still, 
she  could  hear  him  sigh.  Maybe  she  shouldn't  have 
asked.  It  was  several  long  moments  before  she 
heard  him  speak. 

"Lacy,"  he  began,  softly.  The  car  slowed 
slightly.    "Please,  look  at  me  for  a  second." 

She  did.  "You  know  it  is  the  way  things  are 
meant  to  be."  His  eyes  begged  her  to  understand 
something  that  she  was  not  yet  sure  of.  He  had  to 
look  back  to  the  road,  but  she  continued  to  watch 
him. 

"But  why  do  they  have  to  die?" 

He  took  another  long  breath.  "The  leaves 
make  it  possible  for  the  trees  to  have  what  they 
need  to  survive  the  winter.  By  the  time  Fall  comes, 
the  trees  need  to  begin  to  save  their  energy  for  the 
oncoming  season.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  no  more 
trees  and  therefore  no  more  leaves.  So,  they  don't 
really  die,  but  rather  they  fulfill  a  needed  purpose." 

"What  would  happen  to  the  trees?"  she 
asked. 

"They  would  die,"  he  replied. 

"Why?" 

"They  don't  have  enough  energy  to  keep 
them  and  stay  alive." 

"Why  can't  the  trees  save  enough  energy  for 
themselves  and  the  leaves?" 

"They  don't  have  that  ability." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  know." 
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She  turned  back  to  the  window.  The  bustling 
people  and  towering  buildings  had  passed,  lying 
behind  them  as  they  continued.  A  small  church 
at  the  top  of  a  hill  caught  her  eye.  It  would  have 
paled  compared  to  the  one  she  and  her  family 
had  attended  at  home,  and  yet  something  about  it 
captured  her.  It  was  peaceful.  She  continued  to 
watch  it  until  it  was  out  of  sight. 

She  turned  back  to  her  father.  "Is  it  right 
for  the  trees  to  kill  the  leaves  when  the  leaves  did 
everything  for  them?" 

"Who  said  they  did?"  he  asked. 

"You  did,"  she  replied. 

"I  said  they  fulfilled  their  purpose."  he  replied. 
"It  was  their  time  to  go." 

Silence  overtook  them  once  again.  The  road 
stretched  on  for  miles  and  traffic  slowly  thinned  out. 
She  wondered  if  Joshua  would  be  glad  they  came 
or  if  he  would  even  know  they  were  there.  How 
long  had  it  been  since  she  had  seen  him?  Seven 
months?  Eight?  She  couldn't  remember.  Time  had 
passed  as  quickly  as  the  city,  but  at  least  she  would 
see  him. 

She  glanced  back  at  her  father.  His  eyes 
were  looking  further  than  the  road  ahead.  They 
seemed  to  reach  for  something  even  beyond  their 
current  destination. 

"Daddy?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  sweetheart,"  he  replied. 

"Do  the  trees  ever  miss  the  leaves?" 

"I'm  sure  they  do,"  he  replied,  keeping  his 
eyes  on  the  road. 

"And  do  the  leaves  miss  the  trees?" 
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He  gave  her  half  of  a  smile.  "They  would  be 
crazy  not  to." 

A  part  of  her  was  glad  to  hear  it,  but 
something  inside  her  wanted  to  save  them  all  so 
neither  one  would  have  to  miss  the  other.  Why  was 
it  so  important  for  them  to  miss  each  other?  Why 
did  one  have  to  die  so  the  other  could  live?  Why 
couldn't  they  all  live?  Maybe  one  day  she  could 
find  the  answers  she  desired  so  desperately.  For 
now,  she  would  just  have  to  wait. 

Ahead  of  them,  she  could  see  the  makings  of 
a  small  town.    "Are  we  almost  there?"  she  asked. 

"Almost." 

Lacy  glanced  back  at  the  sky.  The  silky 
clouds  which  had  so  recently  painted  the  sky  grew 
darker.  Did  they  know?  Could  they  predict  what 
was  coming? 

Ticking  broke  through  her  questions.  She 
glanced  over  to  see  her  father  had  turned  on  his 
right  blinker.  Just  as  he  was  turning,  she  spotted 
the  large  sign  that  read  "Regional  Airport:  Next 
Right." 

They  continued  for  several  minutes  before 
she  spied  it.  Funny,  she  hadn't  even  noticed  any 
planes  flying  overhead,  but  then,  this  airport  was 
considerably  smaller  than  the  one  in  the  city.  She 
had  asked  her  father  yesterday  why  he  was  coming 
here,  but  he  never  gave  her  a  reason.  He  had  just 
said  that  it  was  what  he  wanted. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  her  father  to  park. 
Very  few  were  people  around,  which  seemed  to  suit 
her  father  best.  They  entered  the  almost  vacant 
building  unnoticed.     As   her  father  headed  for  the 
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receptionist's  desk,  she  approached  the  large 
window.  She  studied  the  planes  scattered  across 
the  paved  lot.  It  was  several  moments  before  her 
father  came  to  stand  beside  her,  waiting.  They 
were  early. 

Finally,  she  could  see  a  cargo  plane  soaring 
in  the  distance.  It  moved  in,  slow  at  first  but  then 
appearing  to  approach  faster  and  faster.  Steadily,  it 
moved  into  position  over  the  runway,  slowly  lowering 
itself  closer  and  closer  to  the  lined  pavement,  its 
wheels  reaching  out  to  catch  its  fall.  She  could  hear 
the  roaring  as  it  taxied  to  a  stop.  Several  crewmen 
rushed  out  to  inspect  and  unload  its  contents. 

Her  father  gently  gathered  her  hand  in  his. 
"Come  on,"  was  all  he  said.  Just  before  she  moved 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  it.  A  large  flag  was  draped 
over  the  long,  dark  box.  Her  father  tugged  once 
again  at  her  arm.  Yes,  she  thought  as  she  moved 
to  follow.    Her  brother  was  waiting. 
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The  Man  With  A  Thousand  Faces 
■#■  Heather  Rawleigh 

They  say  something  must  have  happened 

in  childhood, 

some  torment  or  trauma  or  misery, 

that,  in  being  repeated, 

was  reinforced, 

until  it  took  on  a  life  of  its  own. 

Those  around  you  know 

that  all  is  not  right. 

They  have  seen  you  laughing, 

then  blinking, 

then  shrinking  in  fear 

of  a  word  that  meant  nothing  to  us 

and  everything  to  you. 

If  every  life  is  a  house, 

your  hallways  are  full  of  locked  rooms, 

and  other  people  live  behind  them: 

the  old  woman  who  protects, 

the  man  with  the  calculator, 

the  preschooler  boy  afraid  of  his  father, 

the  little  girl  who  laughs. 

We  knock  at  the  front  door 

and  do  know  who  will  answer. 

We  want  to  believe  there  is  somehow 

hope  for  you, 

but  we  do  not  know  what  we  mean. 

Would  it  be  murder 

to  destroy  those  who  are  part  of  you? 

Would  it  be  criminal  to  leave  you  as  you  are? 
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Ignorance  is  Shame  4*  Matthew  Fisher 

ICU 

Seven  months  ago  I  didn't  even  know 

what  it  stood  for, 

But  as  I  stared  at  the  gaping  mouth  of  a  familiar  face, 

Rasping,  wheezing, 

I  was  enlightened 

A  realization  of  life's  fragility  screamed  so  loud, 

And  a  thousand  prayers  were  like  a  thousand  pebbles 

Thrown  at  an  armored  tank 

Pallbearers 

Six  months  ago  I  didn't  even  know  what  they  did, 

But  it  was  obvious  as  I  strained,  sweating  in  my  suit. 

So  much  work,  just  to  say  good  bye 

Sealed  at  a  great  price, 

the  hand  that  stroked  my  newborn  head, 

The  lap,  my  childhood  throne, 

And  the  heart  that  prayed  each  day  for  me 

Descends  in  a  forever  kind  of  way 

Legacy 

Until  today  I  didn't  even  know  I  had  one 

But  with  passionate  serenity,  closest  friends 

Give  testimonies  of  sermons  preached, 

Lives  changed, 

Proof  that  he  was  a  hero  for  much  more  than 

Giving  me  500  at  graduation, 

And  they  speak  of  a  falling  mantle 

So  many  things, 

Why  didn't  I  know? 

Was  nineteen  years  not  enough  time? 
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A  Morning  Gift  From  The  Mechanic 
+  Matthew  Fisher 

We  head  to  my  pickup  on  a  Wednesday  morning, 
ambling  with  a  matching  bounce  down  the  sidewalk. 
The  air  is  damp  from  last  night's  storm, 
the  smell  of  cement  rises,  intermingled  with  soil  and 

raindrops 
into  our  waking  nostrils. 
Rich,  black  coffee  (Splenda  in  hers) 
has  made  our  conversation  fervent 
More  habit  than  chivalry  causes  me  to  open  the 
passenger  door 
for  her 

Our  discussion  is  briefly  interrupted  by  the 

slamming  door 
but  then  I  walk  around  and  hop  in,  we  resume, 
like  driving  under  a  freeway  bridge  in  a  rainstorm. 
I  turn  the  ignition  and  Old  Reliable  groggily 

awakens. 
My  foot  puts  more  pressure  on  the  gas  pedal  than 

usual 
because  we  are  running  behind: 
a  hair  and  or  makeup  predicament,  but  I  don't 

care 
I  would  wait  forever 
for  her 

No  music  in  the  cab,  as  usual,  just  the  making 

of  jokes  and  plans. 

The  sun  is  low  in  the  sky, 
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it  flashes  behind  treetops  through 

openings  in  the  branches,  rapid— fire. 

A  slight  but  conspicuous  sinking  feeling  grips  me 

as  we  roll  into  the  middle  school  parking  lot, 

because  the  ride  is  ending  and  I  still  long 

for  her 

I  lift  my  foot  off  the  gas,  letting  the  speedometer  fall 

enjoying  the  last  of  our  morning  together,  a  gift 

given 

by  her  elderly  Honda  and  our  perfectionist 

mechanic. 
Being  a  teacher  fits  her:  kind,  fair, 
and  patient  (she  has  to  be  to  live  with  me) 
Lucky  kids,  I  would  have  given  my  Wolverine 

lunchbox 
to  have  her  as  a  teacher. 
All  these  years  and  I've  still  got  "the  hots" 
for  her 

She's  distracted  with  the  door,  and  I  pull  out 

a  piece  of  folded  notebook  paper,  a  love  note. 

I  tell  her  it's  snail  mail  and  that  we're  never  too  old. 

It  produces  the  desired  effect:  just  a  kiss, 

sweet  perfection,  every  single  time. 

She  gets  out  and  walks  toward  the  school 

but  then  she  stops  and  looks  back  and  flashes  a 

smile  that 
reminds  me,  I  would  give  everything  I  have  just 
for  her 
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The  Lost  ApostleWrites  Another  Letter 
#  Amber  Noel 


Tell  me  you  remember  it:    When  they  broke  him, 
his  shoulders  broke  first — 
cleanly,  like  good  bread. 

To  say  that  we  were  happy  then, 
or  relieved 

would  not  be  a  perfect  lie. 
Some  of  us  were  indifferent. 

I,  for  one,  did  not  know  him,  though  I  saw  him, 

and  now  I  am  dying  for  him, 

burning  alive,  boiled  in  animal  fat,  struck 

bluntly  with  a  crude  piece  of  iron — none  of  these 

have  I  escaped.    They  are  all  with  me, 

here,  in  the  dust 

of  my  books  and  the  hurried  creases  of  my  letters 

which  are  not  as  famous  as  the  others'  ,  perhaps. 

It  is  very  still  in  the  East  at  night. 

The  Madonna  sleeps  somewhere 

peacefully,  I  imagine.    She  is  just  in  the  next  room 

of  someone's  house,  her  white  head  nestled 

like  an  amulet  on  someone's  cushion.    We  are  both 

dying  for  him. 

They  say  we  should  have  been  chosen — 

I  agree  with  them — and  here  we  are:  martyrs 
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of  our  old  age 

and  of  his  fierce  life  that  hung  us  like  torches 

in  the  street  and  loved  us  with  fire 

and  left  us  hanging  there  in  the  dark  to  feel 

more  clearly. 

It  is  like  childbirth  remembering 

him  this  way,  in  our  sleep, 

in  our  bread,  in  the  oil  we  pour 

through  discrete  siphons  into  little  clay  lamps. 

We  keep  him  now  on  tables  by  our  heads. 
We  could  not  keep  him  then. 
We  still  cannot  keep  him. 
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John  the  Beloved  Responds  ■#»  Amber  Noel 

We  had  no  garden  at  first. 

Then  one  day,  lightly,  she  called  me  son. 

Since  then  she  has  learned 

the  Greek  alphabet— I  taught  her— 

and  we  have  planted  a  garden  together 

to  take  advantage  of  the  day 

and  to  work  our  hands. 

They  say  I,  too,  should  have  been  chosen 

for  Pentecost  and  frightening  work 

and  a  holy  martyrdom — I  know  how  they  feel 

about  the  cucumbers  outside  my  window. 

But  I  will  not  mince  words. 

I  was  not  meant  to  be  martyred. 

It  was  something  he  had  to  teach  me 
slowly,  to  see  logos: 

Not  the  sound  of  its  opening, 

but  the  door. 

Not  its  wet  little  breath, 

but  the  cat. 

Not  the  fog  in  the  orchard,  not  her  love, 

But  three  plums 

and  a  pair  of  shoulders. 

Yes,  brother,  saint,  child 

of  my  correspondence,  I  tell  you, 

you  must  have  patience. 

In  the  very  eye  of  suffering, 
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he  knew: 

There  were  two  extra  rooms  in  my  house, 
one  for  him,  should  he  choose  to  return, 
and  one  for  his  tired  mother. 
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Eucharist  ♦  Amber  Noel 

You  toss  back  your  communion  shot. 
You  break  the  foam  disc,  you  take  and  eat. 
It  is  not  unlike  eating  a  piece  of  unsweetened 
puffed  wheat  cereal. 

You  bow  your  head  and  think, 
So  this  is  supper. 

It  seems 

everyone's  overdue  for  some  miracle  or  other: 

She  needs  an  extra  paycheck, 

he  a  healed  leg, 

salvation  for  the  elder's  mother's  new  neighbor, 

peace  for  Jerusalem,  relief 

from  a  vague  sense  of  doom  bearing  down  on  the 

times 

like  suspended  brass  pendulums, 

blessings. 

You  are  familiar  with  testimony, 

but  not  with  confession,  so  you  know 

the  power  of  a  personal  prayer  language  in  sticky 

situations, 

the  force  of  a  cloven  tongue. 

You  are  also  secretly  hoping 

(though  you'd  never  admit) 

maybe  the  Catholics  are  right,  too, 

that  there  are  three  hundred  eighty-seven  saints 

looking  out  for  America, 

and  that  the  Lord  bled  enough  to  transubstantiate 
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every  bottle  of  cran-grape  punch 
from  here  to  Cape  Cod. 

Everyone  begins  praying  out  loud 
at  once. 

Ah,  Christ. 

In  a  sudden  rapture,  you  rise 

in  your  pew  a  few  inches  and  gaze  at  the  heavens. 

It  is  not  unlike  gazing  at  the  portrait  of  a  president. 

What  are  you  waiting  for? 
To  speak  your  need? 

By  now  you  know  the  rules: 

Receiving  communion  slowly  means  reverence. 

Receiving  it  with  your  eyes  open 

inspecting  the  ceiling  means 

(let's  face  it) 

you' re  desperate. 

Your  silence  in  the  middle  of  the  excited  noise 
helps  nothing. 

Later  an  usher  nudges  you  to  pass  the  offering  plate, 
and  you  almost  touch  her  jacket  and  tell  her. 

This  is  how  much  you  want  to  be  free 
of  your  lone  adolescent  body. 
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Invisible  Proximity  +  Sonja  Palmer 

Look  up! 

Am  I  more  interesting  than  calculus? 
No. 

YouVe  still  absorbed  in  your  equations  and  I  am 
still  watching  you  solve  them.    Your  eyebrows 
meet  and  have  a  conference  as  you  chew  on  a 
pencil.    Comfortable.    Sprawled  on  my  thrift  store 
loveseat. 

Unaware  of  my  pressing  investigation  of 
your  concentration. 

In  movies  it  is  always  the  guy  gazing  long- 
ingly at  the  girl.    She  makes  a  beautiful  picture, 
reading  a  book,  or  staring  out  the  window.    And  he 
can't  help  but  watch.    Then  she  realizes,  she  is 
being  observed.    And  she  glances  up.    Only  to  see 
him  turn  away,  blushing. 
Art  imitating  life.    Ha! 

I  have  freckles.    I  am  translucent. 

I  am  invisible. 
Look  up! 

Surely  quadratic  equations  aren't  impatient 
for  your  attention.    Surely  they  aren't  that  press- 
ing.   Yet  you  want  nothing  but  to  solve  them.  To 
put  the  answers  in  neat  little  boxes.    Riddles  with 
perfectly  matching  answers. 

Unlike  you.    And  me.    Sitting  across  from 
each  other  on  colorful  couches.    Real  people 
aren't  your  specialty. 
Look  up! 

You're  mesmerized  by  the  explainable  num- 
bers and  wary  of  unpredictable  novels.    Like  Les 
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Miserables,  the  book  V  m  reading  now. 
Only  the  imaginary  numbers  captivate  you, 
effervescent  square  roots  of  negative  numbers 
with  blonde,  blue— eyed  charm. 

I  grip  Hugo  tightly. 

Fine.    I'll  read  my  book  now. 

You  do  your  equations. 

English  and  math  never  went  together 

anyway. 
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Aeneas  #  Jordan  Eisenback 

The  bed 

Where  you  so  slowly  planted 

Hyacinth 

Is  now  just  stubble  of  shoots 

I  said  I  thought  it  was  deer 

Deer  don't  like  them 

Too  bitter 
I  didn't  believe  you 
They'll  eat  anything 
Like  Charybdis 

I'd  be  upset 

Affronted  if  they'd  ruined 

Tomatoes 

But  that  salted  earth 

Isn't  mine 

You  should  have  planted 
Nasturtiums 

But  then  I'd  wake 

To  you 

Hands  and  knees 

J  awful  of  flowers 
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For  Alfred  #  Jordan  Eisenback 

I  never  even  liked  the  ocean 
Or  old  Mickey  Blue  Eyes 

Or  the  lilt 
But  your  seagull  words  aren't  here  anymore 
Vanished 

Now  you'  ve  got  that  white  leviathan  trapped  be- 
tween your  lungs 

Iron  all  inside  him 

Your  chest  looks  puffed 

Someone  put  a  baking  soda  volcano  in  it 

Like  the  one  I  made  when  I  was  no  older 

I  wonder  if  your  mother 

Would  remember 

The  smell  of  mosquito  candles 

Terrified  the  shallows  of  your  blood 
Would  bubble  over 

If  you  see  her 

Say  something  beautiful 

Your  grandmere  always  spoke  to  me 

Through  her  teeth 

But  I  guess 

Blood  really  is  thicker 

Than  one  flesh  severed 

I  wonder  if  she  ever  cooked 

That  stew 

The  one  with  plantains  in  it 
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When  I  was  young 

I  could  hold  your  head 

In  my  palm 

Like  grapefruit 

Like  an  orange 
(Even  my  vocabulary  starts  to  run  to  citrus  and 
papaya) 

You've  never  even  seen  our  home 

Or  rather 

Your  home  and  mine 

Are  across  oceans 

No  red  sand  easily  parted 

The  children  here  would  think 

You  talk  funny 
None  so  sage  as  the  company  you  keep 

We've  all  heard  your  soundings 

Or  of  them 

Le  petit  prince  de  I'tle 

I  only  wish  I  had  the  bellows  to  make  reply 
Or  at  least  echo  to  crash  my  words  against 
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All  the  World's  a  Stage  +  Nicole  Barthlow 

The  snowfell  quietly  on  the  hard,  frozen  ground 
in  the  small  town  of  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Glistening  whiteness  blanketed  fields  once  lush 
with  tall  stalks  of  corn.  Bian  sat  on  her  front  porch 
swing,  watching  the  small  town  settle  into  its  nightly 
rituals.  The  neighbors  next  door  were  attempting  to 
gather  their  five  children  around  the  dinner  table 
for  a  late  meal.  Across  the  street,  one  solitary  lamp 
glowed,  where  Mrs.  Sykes  sat  reading  her  latest 
magazine.  She  sat  next  to  the  phone  in  hopes  that 
someone,  perhaps  her  daughter  or  son  would  call. 
The  phone  rarely  rang. 

Bian  shivered  as  a  new  wind  swept  back  her 
chestnut  locks,  reminding  her  that  her  ride  was  late. 
Kasen  never  had  a  decent  excuse;  but  that  was  just 
him.  A  familiar  voice  from  inside  the  house  called 
out  to  Bian,  telling  her  to  come  inside. 

"I'm  fine,  Mom.  Kasen  will  be  here  any  minute." 
Bian  attempted  a  smile,  to  show  her  mother  she 
wasn'  t  annoyed  at  the  maternal  command. 

Her  mother  stood  at  the  front  door,  with 
it  cracked  just  enough  for  her  to  peek  her  head 
through.  Her  expression  was  doubtful,  but  she  shut 
the  door  anyway.  Bian  knew  her  mom,  had  learned 
to  not  argue  with  her.  She  did  love  her  and  knew 
that  she  was  a  wonderful  woman.  Still,  she  never 
felt  that  she  could  trust  her.  Bian  was  beginning 
to  think  she  would  never  find  someone  she  could 
confide  in,  someone  to  understand  her. 

The  faint  horn  of  a  '91  station  wagon  blared 
through  the  thickening  snowfall.  Mrs.  Teller  watched 
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her  daughter  go  toward  her  boyfriend's  car,  gradually 
fading  into  the  darkness,  getting  further  and  further 
away,  until  Bian  disappeared  altogether.  Mrs.  Teller 
turned  away  from  the  window,  thinking  maybe  the 
play  would  open  her  up  enough  to  talk  about  it  when 
she  got  home. 

Bian  settled  into  the  passenger  seat  as  Kasen 
gave  her  a  quick  kiss  before  continuing  to  drive. 
"Sorry  I'm  late." 

"I  don't  mind."  Bian  gratefully  absorbed  the 
heat  of  the  automobile  and  after  a  few  minutes 
shed  her  gloves  and  hat.  Kasen  began  speaking 
immediately  of  how  excited  he  was  to  be  going  to 
the  play,  and  how  everyone  in  the  drama  group  was 
raving  about  it,  and  how  glad  he  was  that  she  was 
with  him  tonight.  All  Bian  had  to  do  was  occasionally 
nod  her  head  and  look  at  his  handsome  face  for  him 
to  keep  going.  And  it  was  a  handsome  face.  He  then 
changed  the  subject  to  the  band  concert,  how  he 
should  have  had  the  saxophone  solo,  but  it  was  ok 
because  Mr.  Ort,  the  director,  promised  an  even 
bigger  solo  for  the  spring  concert.  Bian  said  nothing 
but  listened  as  he  babbled  on  and  on  about  his  day 
and  something  about  a  governor  who  had  been 
caught  operating  a  child  pornography  enterprise.  Mr. 
Ort  said  it  wasn't  anybody's  business,  but  everyone 
knew  the  posters  he  had  hidden  in  the  band  office. 

"I  just  can't  believe  that  governor  continued 
his  business  for  so  long  without  getting  caught." 
For  the  first  time  in  the  conversation,  he  looked  to 
Bian  for  a  response. 

"I  guess  so.  But—" 

"It's  just    disgusting.    What    kind    of   person 
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would  do  that?"  He  glanced  back  at  her.  "What?" 

"It's  just  that,  I  know  what  he  did  was  horrible 
but,  don't  you  think  we're  all  like  that?  I  mean,  we 
all  keep  parts  of  ourselves  hidden  because  we  know 
they'll  be  rejected  if  others  knew?" 

"All  I  know  is  that  you  shouldn't  be  doing 
anything  that  you  have  to  hide,  right?" 

"Yes,  you're  right." 

Kasen  continued  to  elaborate  on  everything 
that  had  been  spoken  to  him  or  thoughts  that  had 
crossed  his  mind  that  day.  He  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  genuine  people  Bian  knew.  Kasen  never 
tried  to  impress  her  with  his  talent  or  intelligence. 
He  was  never  embarrassed  when  she  caught  him 
calling  his  mother  "Mommy"  or  wearing  Spiderman 
boxers.  He  was  just  himself.  He  laughed  at  anything, 
told  her  everything,  and  trusted  anybody.  His  spirit 
was  free.  Free  to  be  what  he  was:  an  eighteen  year 
old  child,  innocent  and  earnest  to  live  life.  Sometimes 
his  naivete  annoyed  Bian,  but  most  of  the  time,  she 
admired  it.  At  times,  she  envied  it. 

She  couldn't  imagine  living  so  completely 
ignorant  of  the  harsh  realities  of  the  world,  but 
Kasen  proved  it  could  be  done.  Sheltered,  most  likely 
by  this  town  and  his  family,  he  hadn't  seen  much 
to  lead  him  to  believe  it  was  all  a  disappointment. 
Bian  had  lived  in  nine  states  by  the  time  she  was 
fifteen.  The  daughter  of  a  prominent  military  figure, 
she  had  moved  about  quite  a  lot,  being  schooled  by 
her  mother  through  grade  and  middle  school.  The 
most  stable  time  in  her  life  was  when  she  started 
attending  a  public  high  school  for  more  than  a 
year. 
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The  dull  drone  of  the  motor  mesmerized 
Bian  as  she  continued  to  entertain  her  thoughts. 
Her  whole  life  she  had  been  adapting,  from  state 
to  state,  town  to  town;  she  had  learned  how  to 
please  those  around  her.  Life  at  public  school  was 
no  different.  The  rules  for  fitting  in  were  simple: 
don't  bring  attention  to  yourself,  blend  in,  smile 
at  this  person,  make  a  comment  about  her  dress, 
and  never  sit  at  a  another  group's  lunch  table.  For 
following  those  rules,  her  peers  accepted  her.  They 
really  didn't  have  to  know  anything  about  her.  They 
just  knew  she  fit  the  mold  of  a  suitable  friend.  Bian 
looked  up  to  see  the  theater's  blazing  sign  in  the 
night. 

"We'  re  here!"  Kasen  dropped  her  at  the 
entrance  door  and  sped  away  to  find  a  parking  space. 
Bian  moved  to  the  comfort  of  the  petite  theater's 
warmth.  People,  clustered  in  groups  of  four  and  five, 
stood  in  the  lobby,  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open. 

The  play  was  excellent.  Superb  in  fact.  But 
Bian  could  not  cease  the  constant  turning  in  her 
mind.  The  actors  on  stage,  their  movements,  their 
words,  were  so  real,  so  believable.  But  it  wasn't 
real.  It  wasn't  a  true  story.  It  was  a  complete 
fabrication  created  by  some  pot— ridden  mind  of  a 
playwright  from  Milwaukee.  The  actors  were  only 
playing  a  part,  and  as  soon  as  the  curtain  fell,  they 
resumed  their  previous  lives,  the  parts  they  had 
played  before  the  curtain  rose  that  night.  But  these 
parts  were  much  bigger,  with  many  more  twists 
and  character  progressions.  In  reality,  their  lives 
weren't  very  different  from  the  play.  They  took 
on  the  movements,  the  thoughts,  the  attitudes  of 
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another  person;  a  role  they  had  been  assigned,  or 
they  chose  to  be,  but  it  wasn't  them.  None  of  it 
was  them.  It  was  all  a  performance.  A  show.  Bian 
glanced  at  her  date,  his  face  revealing  absolute  joy 
at  seeing  the  brilliance  before  him.  She  knew  she 
was  just  like  those  actors.  She  played  the  role  of 
his  girlfriend;  she  was  what  Kasen  wanted,  as  long 
as  he  didn't  look  too  closely.  He  turned  to  her,  and 
with  a  jovial  smile  squeezed  her  hand.  It  was  just 
enough  to  jolt  her  out  of  her  revelry.  Something  was 
different.  He  was  acting  peculiar.  She  retraced  their 
evening  so  far  together,  his  facial  expressions,  his 
body  language.  He  was  hiding  something.  He  wasn't 
telling  her  something.  Again  they  made  eye  contact, 
and  it  was  so  blatant  to  her  she  couldn't  believe 
she  hadn't  noticed  before. 

The  play  ended.  The  crowd  applauded,  milled 
about  in  the  foyer,  and  then  departed  one  by  one 
into  the  starry  night,  bright  with  the  freshly  fallen 
snow. 

"Ah.  Great,  wasn't  it?  Wasn't  it?"  Kasen'  s 
eyes  were  full  of  excitement,  but  Bian  wasn't  so  sure 
it  was  about  the  play.  It  unnerved  her.  She  thought 
she  knew  Kasen  completely.  But  he  obviously  was 
thinking  about  something  else. 

"What  do  you  say  we  get  some  hot 
chocolates?"    Such  a  beautiful  face. 

"I'd  like  that." 
Kasen' s  rambling  in  the  tiny  restaurant  was  halting 
and  jittery.    Bian   watched   as    his    hands   trembled 
slightly  every  time  they  held  eye  contact  for  more 
than  a  few  seconds. 

On  the  drive  home,  Kasen  became 
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mysteriously  silent.  Painfully  silent.  Bian  was 
nearly  frantic  by  his  odd  behavior;  it  never 
occurred  to  her  to  just  ask  him  what  was  wrong. 
Suddenly  he  pulled  onto  the  shoulder  of  a  back 
road  towards  her  house.  The  snow  had  started  to 
alight  on  the  field  again,  as  the  stars  shone  down 
on  the  landscape. 

"Mind  if  we  talk  for  a  while?"  Kasen  kept  the 
motor  running  as  he  adjusted  himself  to  face  his 
girl.  His  breathing  was  shallow;  his  palms  sweaty. 

"Bian,  I  uh,  well,  I  think  we've  got  to  a  point 
where,  well,  as  relationships  go.  I  mean,  we've  been 
seeing  each  other  a  few  months  now,  and...  You 
see  I  know  you're  younger  than  me  but  I  feel  like 
you  get  me  more  than  other  girls.  Well  and  it's  just 
that..."  His  voice  trailed  off  as  he  attempted  to 
form  the  rest  of  his  speech  in  his  mouth,  but  the 
words  just  wouldn'  t  come.  He  never  looked  into  her 
eyes;  but  then,  his  awkwardness  was  fused  with  an 
intense  determination  to  finish  what  he  had  started. 
For  the  first  time  since  leaving  the  play,  he  smiled 
and  grabbed  her  hand. 

"You're  a  beautiful  girl.  And  I  just  wanted  you 
to  know  that  I  have  never  met  someone  who  makes 
me  feel  the  way  you  do.  Oh  God!  I'm  just  going  to 
say  it.  I  love  you,  Bian.  I  love  you."  His  smile  was 
that  of  a  little  boy  after  catching  the  biggest  fish  of 
the  day.  He  looked  at  her,  awaiting  her  reaction. 

She  had  not  the  faintest  inclination  to  return 
his  gaze.  His  touch  was  awkward  and  juvenile.  And 
yet  her  smile  did  not  betray  her;  she  had  become 
accustomed  to  allowing  others  to  believe  what  they 
wished.  It  made  no  difference  to  her  the  questions 
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of  honesty  or  being  true  to  oneself.  Allow  the  blind 
to  remain  in  blissful  ignorance  if  they  so  wished. 
Let  them  continue  in  the  roles  they've  played.  The 
option  was  always  available  for  them  to  remove  the 
blindfold.  But  as  with  so  many  things,  it  was  a  choice 
they  decided  against.  Kasen  was  no  different. 

Her  eyes  returned  his  gaze. 

"I  love  you  too." 
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You  Can  Always  Come  Home 
♦  Kay  MacDaniel 

The  day  was  lengthy,  sweat  poured  from 
our  faces  as  we  unloaded  yet  another  box  in  my 
newfound  home.  This  was  the  last  place  I  thought  I 
would  land! 

Although  I  was  in  the  same  state  as  my 
parents,  five  hours  away,  the  separation  felt  worlds 
apart.  The  expansiveness  of  LSLfs  campus  only 
compelled  me  nearer  to  my  mother's  cocoon  of 
love,  dashing  any  resemblance  of  independence. 
How  could  I  feel  so  homesick?  For  the  last  6  years, 
I  traversed  across  America,  frequenting  48  states, 
smashing  tennis  balls  and  not  once  did  I  feel  the 
draw  to  come  home. 

After  the  last  bag  was  stashed  in  my  dorm 
room,  mother  and  I  plopped  in  the  booth  of  an 
unfamiliar  restaurant.  The  music  banged  against  the 
walls  like  a  ball  in  a  pinball  machine  as  we  consumed 
thick  cheeseburgers  and  greasy  fries.  The  only 
noise  was  the  rain  pellets  hitting  the  window  panes. 
Dad,  mother  and  daughter  were  in  their  own  world 
of  thoughts,  peering  back  to  a  better  day.  Dad  paid 
the  bill.  It  felt  like  the  Last  Supper  before  Jesus 
was  crucified  on  the  cross. 

Clueless.  Just  72  hours  earlier  I  found  out 
that  I  would  be  attending  college;  it  didn't  help 
matters  that  I  was  four  weeks  late  for  registration, 
had  missed  two  weeks  of  classes,  and  felt  years 
behind  in  excitement.  I  felt  like  a  duck  out  of  water- 
would  I  sink  or  swim? 
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Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  life  was  grand.  I  was 
pursuing  my  life— long  dream  of  playing  tennis  on 
the  professional  tennis  circuit  (as  an  amateur).  For 
eleven  years,  my  ultimate  dream  was  to  become 
a  professional  tennis  player  upon  graduation  from 
high  school;  college  was  the  last  thing  on  my  mind. 
So,  why  was  I  here?  This  did  not  fit  with  my  well- 
constructed  plans. 

To  increase  the  impact  of  the  shock,  the  only 
vacancy  was  in  the  oldest  dorm  on  campus,  which 
I  later  affectionately  named  the  "Dungeon."  My 
assigned  room  was  buried  in  a  musty  basement  with 
no  windows  or  air  conditioning.  It  was  mid-August 
in  the  Bayou  State  and  temperature  and  humidity 
was  so  high  that  you  drip  sweat  just  thinking  about 
it.  This  is  crazy.  V  m  packing  these  bags  again,  this 
time  for  home. 

As  I  waited  for  the  restaurant  bill,  my  tears 
mimicked  the  rain  outside.  I  was  seriously  questioning 
the  sanity  of  my  decision.  Homesickness  is  a  real 
phenomenon;  just  ask  a  freshman  who's  merely  a 
heart  ache  away  from  all  that  is  safe  and  good. 

Eventually,  the  dreaded  time  had  arrived  for 
mom'  s  departure.  A  gut— wrenching  nausea  swept 
over  me.  The  fear  of  the  unknown  was  gaining  certain 
ground;  blocking  any  excitement  of  the  future. 
Mom's  cheeks  wet  also,  she  tightly  embraced 
me  and  tenderly  whispered,  "Kay,  you  can  always 
come  home." 

Those  six  simple  words  would  buoy  at  every 
difficult  time  ahead  of  me.  Whenever  apprehension 
flooded  my  thoughts,  which  were  ample  those  first 
six   months,    my   heart   embraced   those   endearing 
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words  like  a  raft  jacket.  They  formed  an  emotional 
safety  net,  catching  spiraling  falls  derived  by  low 
self-confidence. 

Encouraging  words  during  vulnerable  times 
transform  into  a  wellspring  of  hope  and  comfort.  For 
me,  just  knowing  the  net  was  underneath  allowed 
me  to  face  my  insecurities. 

Fast-forward  twenty  years  later,  while  listening 
to  the  evening  news,  a  television  commercial  caught 
my  attention.  It  had  a  homey  feel  to  it,  enhanced  by 
the  camera  zooming  in  on  a  cozy  rustic  country 
cabin.  The  dark  skies  contrasted  the  full  moon'  s 
light.  The  crickets  and  frogs  provided  incessant 
background  harmony  as  the  camera  faded  to  the 
rear  of  the  rural  abode.  With  the  spark  of  the  logs 
in  the  fireplace,  the  local  news  channel  sounded  its 
familiar  jingle  which  softly  wooed  the  viewer  home 
saying,  "Channel  12,  a  place  to  come." 

The  cabin  door  ajar,  viewers  could  see  clear 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  The  television  was 
on  and  a  man  dressed  in  raggedy  overalls  opened 
the  squeaky  door  and  shuffled  to  the  edge  of  the 
porch.  As  he  peered  over  his  land,  ominous  clouds 
and  swirling  wind  caused  the  large  trees  to  fold. 
Random  lightning  bolts  illuminated  the  area  yet  an 
eerie  stillness  prevailed  as  the  old  man  stood  in  the 
eye  of  the  storm. 

Slowly,  the  camera  panned  the  dense  woods 
as  the  man  calmly  whistled  a  familiar  "come  home" 
tune  to  an  unseen  dog.  The  scene  faded  with  the 
words  repeated,  "Channel  12,  a  place  to  come  home 
to."  Then  suddenly,  with  limited  visibility,  an  old 
Irish  setter  appeared  on  the  steps,  wildly  shaking 
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the  wetness  off  his  fur. 

My  thoughts  raced  back  to  my  freshmen  year 
at  LSU  and  the  resounding  words  of  a  mother  to 
a  frightened  daughter,  "Kay,  you  can  always  come 
home."  She  later  whispered  as  I  slammed  the  car 
door  for  their  trip  back  home,  "Give  it  a  try,  and  if 
it  doesn'  t  work,  come  home."  As  it  did  back  then, 
my  heart  melted  all  over  again. 

As  only  God  can  do,  I  am  now  a  university 
professor  and  it'  s  my  turn  to  wipe  tears  from  the 
face  of  frightened  college  freshmen  who  come  by  my 
office  for  advice.  I  recognize  the  look  of  confusion 
and  despair. 

I  have  found  myself,  after  listening  to  their 
well-founded  fears,  gently  whispering,  "When  it  gets 
too  tough,  you  can  always  go  home." 
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Marsha  Leonard     +    Streets  of  Paris 
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Deliverance  From  The  Wasteland 
+  Hope  Goad 

I  file  in  among  the  others  and  take  my  seat 
by  the  aisle,  no  one  to  my  right.  I  watch  the  guest 
pass  across  the  front  of  the  room  and  straighten 
a  stack  of  thin  books  on  the  plastic  podium.  Each 
row  of  chairs  contains  a  few  students  and  possibly 
a  professor,  only  a  few  of  which  I  recognize.  V  m 
here  for  class  credit,  but  I  still  want  to  hear  what 
the  poet  has  to  say.  I  brought  my  book  for  him 
to  sign  without  even  reading  it  first,  star  struck 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  real  writer.  A  real  writer 
with  published  books,  like  the  blue-covered  poetry 
collection  I  hold  in  my  anxious  fingers. 

The  poet's  hair  is  oily,  probably  unwashed 
today.  His  voice  is  slightly  slurred,  like  the  after 
effect  of  a  draft  or  two.  I  don't  want  to  sound 
like  that  when  I  read  my  own  work.  His  poetry  is 
good,  good  metaphors,  good  representations,  but 
his  voice  almost  ruins  it  for  me.  He  seems  almost 
condescending  to  his  own  work,  as  if  he  condescends 
to  everyone  because  his  poetry  exists  above  us  at 
such  a  high  level.  His  words  cut  through  the  air. 
His  exhalation  floats  through  his  nostrils,  pressed 
up  from  a  sloppy  tongue,  air  staccatos  pressing  out 
syllables.  He  speaks  and  flails,  his  neck  craning 
from  side— to— side,  rocking  back— and— forth  on  its 
axis.  His  vowels  squeak  like  a  calling  goose.  After 
he  finishes  a  poem  (it  sounds  from  the  panting 
breath  that  his  verses  lack  punctuation),  a  few 
hmrrT  s  resound  in  the  sparsely  filled  room.  The 
nervousness  in  my  stomach  finally  settles  as  I  soak 
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in  his  words. 

Listening  to  the  poet,  despite  his  ridiculous 
honking,  reminds  me  of  the  blank  pages  of  my 
notebook  and  the  expensive  pens  on  my  desk,  full  of 
ink  and  untouched.  In  order  to  completely  transform 
into  the  writer  I  want  to  be,  I  must  find  a  subject. 
A  muse.  And  I  have  to  acquire  life  experience  and 
study  people  and  remember  every  second  so  I 
can  write  about  it.  I  carry  a  black  notebook  in  my 
pocket,  always  ready  to  scribe  new  inspiration.  My 
whole  life  focuses  on  characterizing  people,  but  in 
reality  I  know  nothing  about  people. 

She  sits  inconspicuously  in  the  plastic 
burgundy  (burgundy  like  the  colors  of  the  university 
banners  stenciling  the  walls)  chair  and  her  pink 
lips  part  slightly  as  she  scribbles  with  a  pen  picked 
up  from  a  random  hotel  visit.  Her  bright  cerulean 
jacket  clashes  with  the  color  of  the  chair  as  if  on 
purpose.  Her  dry  hands,  her  fragile  wrists,  peek 
out  from  long  sleeves.  Her  gray  denim  jeans  are 
crossed,  ending  in  neat  frays  half-covering  cheap, 
black  heels.  Two— inch  heels,  opening  just  above 
her  pressed-together  toes. 

I  watch  her  from  across  the  aisle,  a  few  feet 
of  blank  carpet  separating  us  from  one  another.  I 
don't  think  she  notices  me  as  I  notice  every  detail 
about  her:  the  way  her  hand  holds  the  pen  as  she 
writes  on  cream  paper  bound  in  a  notebook,  the 
motion  her  feet  make  as  she  stretches  her  legs  to 
keep  them  from  falling  asleep,  the  piece  of  chestnut 
hair  that  falls  into  her  eyes  as  she  looks  down  at  her 
notes.  She  writes  furiously,  like  keeping  the  words 
in  would  be  painful,  and  her  skinny  book  matches 
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the  one  in  my  own  hand.  I  regretfully  take  that  as 
some  sort  of  sign,  forcing  myself  to  remember  that 
again  she  doesn'  t  notice  me  or  the  similarity  in  our 
choice  of  Moleskine  notebooks. 

I  picture  her  life  and  the  way  she  moves  and 
imagine  that  some  days  she  walks  alone  to  her  car. 
The  rain  sits  in  stagnant  puddles,  leftovers  from  the 
early  spring  weather  the  day  before.  The  Bradford 
Pears  are  in  bloom,  and  the  petals  snow  from  the 
low  branches,  flakes  sticking  in  gritty  puddles  and 
the  tangled  curls  of  her  dark  hair.  She  doesn't 
notice  the  flower  pieces;  she's  too  busy  thinking. 
Too  many  problems  to  even  think  about.  I  imagine 
she  might  do  that  when  she  walks  alone  to  her  car 
in  the  late,  gray  afternoon.  I  want  to  fix  her,  and  I 
want  her  to  fix  the  invisible  wall  blocking  my  mind. 

After  the  reading  I  talk  with  the  poet:  his  voice 
now  is  unlike  the  voice  he  used  to  share  his  poetry. 
Now  it's  soft,  soothing  like  a  parent  sedating  a  child. 
He  tells  me  about  inspiration  and  living  in  New  York 
City  and  finding  a  writing  community. 

"I  take  it  you' re  a  poet." 

"No."  My  answer  is  hurried;  I  guess  I'm 
nervous.  He  wishes  me  luck  with  my  words  and 
I  feel  tall  with  pride,  as  if  he  actually  praised  my 
work. 

After  the  reading  I  exit  through  the  side 
door  and  reenter  the  cold  March  air.  The  soles 
of  my  tennis  shoes  scrape  the  pavement  as  I  step 
quickly.  I  turn  the  corner  and  that's  when  I  see  her: 
my  newfound  muse  in  her  huddled  blue  coat,  head 
facing  down,  vermillion  tip  of  a  cigarette  glowing  in 
the  damp  dark.    She  doesn't  hear  my  footsteps  as 
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I  approach. 

"Hey."  The  greeting  seems  harsh  coming  from 
my  lips,  as  if  I  spat  at  her  sitting  on  the  stoop  from 
above.  She  jumps  and  almost  drops  her  cigarette. 

"You  scared  me  half  to  death."  She  brushes 
her  hair  from  her  face  in  one  swooping  gesture. 

"Sorry.  You  know  those  things'll  kill  you."  I 
don't  understand  myself  sometimes  when  I  speak.  I 
spend  an  hour  admiring  a  girl  and  then  I  antagonize 
her  about  her  personal  habits. 

"Yeah,  whatever." 

"Listen,  sorry.  It's  none  of  my  business.  I'm 
Charlie."  I  release  my  name  into  the  air  as  a  peace 
offering,  hoping  she'  II  reach  out  and  accept  it. 

"Anna."  Silence  as  she  looks  directly  into  my 
eyes,  trying  to  figure  out  who  I  am,  what  my  motives 
are.  I  relish  her  name  and  her  brown  eyes  reflecting 
the  golden  light.  She  takes  a  paper  box  from  her 
coat  pocket  and  gestures. 

"Oh,  no  thanks.    I  don't  smoke." 

"Good.  Don't  ever  start.  These  things'll  kill 
you."  She  speaks  with  a  slight  smile  now.  She 
drops  the  cigarette  and  twists  it  into  the  pavement 
with  her  heel. 

Days  pass  and  I  seem  to  run  into  her  more 
and  more,  like  magnets  connecting  in  a  sweeping 
sea  of  college  students.  Sometimes  she  doesn't 
see  me,  as  I  always  seem  to  sort  her  from  the 
crowd,  but  other  times  she  does  and  the  coy  smiles 
keep  me  alive,  keep  both  my  blood  and  ink  flowing. 
The  gray  days  of  winter  bleakly  grow  in  number,  and 
the  next  time  I  see  her  sitting  alone,  I  walk  up  to  the 
park  bench  and  sit  down.    She  doesn't  look  up  from 
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the  book  she's  reading,  but  I  know  she  notices  me. 

"Good  book?" 
Mm. 

"You  hungry?" 

"Mm." 

"Let's  go  get  something  to  eat.  Let  me  get 
you  something  to  eat."    At  this  she  looks  up. 

"Alright." 

After  that  the  barrier  had  been  broken.  The 
coy  smiles  turned  into  conversations,  and  soon  the 
connection  had  been  established.  I  come  to  believe 
that  I'm  the  only  person  she  has  in  the  world.  That 
I'm  her  only  lifeline.  And  that  scares  me,  because  I 
still  don't  know  her  all  that  well  even  though  every 
thought  in  my  head  is  that  I  want  to  take  care  of  her, 
to  keep  her  safe  from  the  lonely  cold,  and  preserve 
her  soul  in  pages. 

One  night  we  walk  along  after  dark  underneath 
the  dim  moon  and  the  lit  lamps  of  campus.  Her 
hand  feels  so  warm  as  it  loosely  holds  mine.  Every 
part  of  our  relationship  seems  like  the  transfer 
of  energy:  heat  from  her  skin,  our  auras  mixing  in 
flashes  of  sideways  glances  and  brushing  shoulders, 
my  intent  focus  on  helping  my  muse  with  whatever 
she  is  battling.  She  doesn't  say  much,  but  then 
again  she  never  does.  We  finally  reach  my  truck 
and  she  slides  in,  stopping  on  the  middle  seat  to  sit 
next  to  me.    I  think  she's  shivering. 

"I  didn't  ask  you  to  get  attached  to  me, 
you  know."  The  remark  hurts,  but  I  push  it  aside, 
praying  that  she  wants  to  be  close  to  me  more  than 
she  wants  anything. 

"Sometimes   you   get  things   you    don't   ask 
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for."    The  truck  was  cold. 

"I'm  sick,  Charlie." 

"Sick?  How  are  you  sick?"  I'm  barely  paying 
attention  to  her  shaking  voice.  Instead  I  trace  her 
name  in  the  moist  fog  of  the  windshield. 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it.  Just  know  that 
I'm  really  sick  and  there's  nothing  you  can  do  and  I 
don' t  want  you  to  feel  sorry  for  me  at  all.  Don' t  be 
sympathetic.  It's  life;  people  get  sick,  people  die. 
No  big  deal."  I  sat  there  speechless,  staring  ahead 
through  the  cracked  window  at  nothing. 

"Well. ..okay  then.  You're  sick  and  you  don't 
want  it  to  be  a  big  deal,  so  I  won't  make  it  a  big 
deal."  The  silence  was  overbearing  and  the  air  was 
still  so  cold,  so  I  turned  the  ignition  and  switched 
on  the  radio.  She  was  hunched  over,  inspecting  her 
fingernails  and  avoiding  my  eye  contact.  When  she 
implied  I  shouldn't  be  attached  to  her,  she  really 
meant  that  she  shouldn'  t  let  herself  find  comfort  in 
another  person.  Emotion  meant  pain.  And  in  a  split 
second,  her  strong  face  changed,  shattered. 

"I'm  just  so  tired,"  she  says,  with  raw  anguish. 
The  moisture  seeped  into  the  corner  of  her  eyes, 
threatening  to  fall,  to  cascade  down  her  pink  cheeks. 
She  had  thick  smudges  of  black  accentuating  her 
lack  of  sleep,  her  lack  of  motivation.  If  the  tear 
fell  it  would  streak  in  jagged,  watery,  dusty  lines. 
A  remembrance  of  total  exhaustion.  The  color  in 
her  face,  the  bright  light  of  life,  had  dimmed  in  the 
orange  beams  of  a  nearby  street  lamp. 

"We  live  in  the  wasteland.  There's  no 
changing  things  now,"  she  says  as  she  looks  away. 

"What    does    that    mean?"     I    guess    she's 
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somehow  referencing  T.S.  Eliot.  I  don' t  want  to 
just  humor  her;  I  want  her  to  explain.  I'm  tired  of 
her  alluding  to  mysteries.    I  want  her  to  let  me  in. 

"Je  ne  sais  pas.    There's  nothing  left." 

"There's  always  something." 

"Not  anymore." 

"There's  me."  And  at  that,  she  smiles, 
mocking  me. 

"Come  on.  Let  me  take  you  home."  I  pull 
her  close  to  my  chest,  and  hear  her  whimpers  over 
the  sputtering  engine  of  the  truck  and  the  classic 
rock  vaguely  streaming  from  the  radio.  I  read  the 
marquee  of  words  in  my  head  and  wonder  how  she'll 
show  up  in  my  next  piece. 
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Last  Rites  #  Natalie  Sheppard 

My  last  will  and  testament 

Like  the  relentless  ticking  of  a  grandfather  clock 

All  the  toil  and  trouble  of  the  hour  hand  has 
ceased 

Now  silence  will  wind  itself  around  me 
A  cocoon  made  of  regret  and  shame 
The  Love  of  one  person  can  be 
The  cleansing  rain 

after  many  days  of  draught 
After  hearing  the  birds  sing  of  the  new  birth 
What  will  then  become  of  me 

When  death  has  become  like  a  wool  blanket  on  a 
summer  day? 
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In  The  Kitchen  *  Natalie  Sheppard 

Here  I  stand  in  the  crowded  kitchen 
Surrounded  by  black  hands  that  knead  and  mix 
The  smells  of  collard  greens  and  crackling  corn- 
bread  waft  through  the  air 
I  am  fourteen  and  inexperienced 
Stand  outside  the  circle  of  calloused  hands  and 
wry  smiles 

Sit  in  the  corner  and  listen  to  them  talk  about  love 
It'  s  like  the  sweet  honey  that  you  mix  into  the 
cornbread 

Eat  too  much  and  it  will  choke  you 
Spread  it  real  thin  or  you  won't  have  enough 
When  it's  good  it  comes  out  sweet  and  slow 
I  don't  understand;  stay  in  a  child's  place 
Don't  stomp  when  the  cake's  in  the  oven 
Earn  your  place  by  mixing  and  kneading 
Your  own  experience 
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End  #  Grant  Pemberton 

He  walked  across  the  room,  sweat  flowing 
from  his  every  pore.  What  could  he  do?  It  was  already 
done.  He  looked  at  the  bag,  it  made  him  sick.  He 
would  have  to  leave  now.  He  would  have  to  leave  and 
never  come  back.  No  matter  how  lonely  it  got,  he 
could  never  come  back.  Where  would  he  go?  He  knew 
someone  in  Omaha,  an  old  college  friend.  He'd  gone 
home  with  him  once  for  Thanksgiving  break.  He  hated 
it,  everything  was  so  drab,  so  lifeless,  but  he  knew 
someone  in  Omaha. 

He  looked  around  the  room,  his  room,  but  it 
wasn't  his  room  anymore.  He  walked  through  the 
house,  he  loved  this  house.  His  hard  work  paid  for 
this  house.  But  this  wasn't  his  house  anymore.  It  was 
empty.  He  thought  that  this  was  the  first  time  that 
he  was  ever  alone  here.  When  he  and  she  had  first 
moved  in  they  were  so  happy,  so  perfectly  at  peace, 
but  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  The  walls  seemed  to 
echo  his  thoughts.  Pictures  lined  the  hallway  leading 
into  the  living  room.  His  mind  flashed  to  the  many 
nights  that  they'd  spent  lying  on  the  couch  watching 
TV  together,  to  the  fight  in  the  kitchen  when  he  had 
made  that  comment  about  her  mom  and  she  cried. 
It  was  the  fist  time  he  had  ever  made  her  cry.  He 
remembered  how  wonderful  she  looked  that  night.  He 
remembered  how  they  had  made  love  and  after  they 
were  done  they  laughed,  and  he  had  held  her  closer 
than  anyone  has  ever  been  held.  He  thanked  God  for 
that  night. 

But  those  are  memories.  To  him  memories  are 
his  enemy.  He  must  fight  them  away  with  all  he  has, 
so  that  he  can  go  on.  He  sat  at  the  kitchen  table,  his 
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bag  at  his  feet,  he  took  a  look  around.  He  looked  at  the 
front  door  where  he  carried  her  across  the  threshold. 
He  thought  he  could  smell  the  pancakes  that  they 
would  cook  together  after  sleeping  late  on  Saturdays. 
He  could  still  almost  see  her  standing  there  in  her 
towel,  hair  wet,  looking  out  the  window  smiling  for 
no  reason  at  all,  pouring  her  first  cup  of  coffee.  He 
remembered  when  he  had  first  found  out  about  the 
affair,  and  he  cried. 

He  hadn't  cried  in  years,  not  since  his  father 
died.  He  never  liked  crying,  she  always  said  it  made 
her  feel  better,  gave  her  a  release.  She  always  looked 
so  cute  when  she  cried.  But  he  hated  to  cry,  it  made 
his  throat  hurt  and  his  eyes  burn  and  after  it  was 
over  he  felt  miserable.  But  he  cried  anyway,  and  not 
just  cried-  he  sobbed.  Anger  and  hopelessness  and 
rage  and  pity  and  loneliness  and  love  and  rejection 
and  abandon  all  welled  up  inside  longing  to  escape. 
He  cried  hard  for  thirty  minutes  without  stopping.  His 
shirt  was  soaked,  his  eyes  burned,  his  throat  hurt.  He 
felt  no  release. 

This  was  it.  He  signed  the  papers  earlier  today. 
Once  he  left  he  could  never  go  back.  He  thought  about 
how  he  could  never  hold  her  again.  Never  laugh,  never 
play  board  games,  never  wrestle,  never  fall  asleep  with 
her  head  on  his  chest,  never  eat  breakfast,  eat  lunch, 
eat  dinner,  eat  ice  creme,  see  a  movie,  never  go  on 
walks  with  her,  never  fold  the  laundry  with  her...  never 
hear  her  tell  him,  "I  love  you."  He  gathered  his  things 
and  walked  out  of  the  house,  not  looking  back.  He 
didn't  want  to  remember  it  this  way.  He  got  into  his 
car  and  drove  somewhere  new,  somewhere  without 
her. 
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Fifteen  Short  Minutes  *  Jason  L.  Rogers 

On  a  bench,  bolted  to  the  sidewalk 

in  front  of  a  small  supermarket 

sits  a  boy  wearing  black  slacks 

and  one  of  the  two  striped  shirts 

the  store  gave  him  four  years  ago 

on  his  first  day  of  work,  the  day 

he  learned  to  say  paper  or  plastic 

and  not  to  put  soap  in  the  same  bag  as  chicken 

and  to  turn  down  tips  the  first  time  they're 

offered 
and  never  to  squish  someone's  bread 

Nineteen  years  old  now,  he  smokes 
three  filtered  menthols  in  fifteen  short  minutes, 
swallows  half  cans  of  green  caffeine  soda, 
and  wonders  aloud  how  long  it'll  be 
'til  his  half  hour  lunch  and  the  corndog 

he'll  buy 
from  the  delicatessen,  along  with 
more  cigarettes  and  two  cans  of  soda 

As  he  waits  for  his  break  to  expire, 
out  of  the  automatic  doors  of  the  store 
walks  the  latest  cashier,  the  one 
who  holds  up  her  dirty  blonde  curls 
on  top  of  her  head  with  a  no.  2  pencil 
and  she  smiles  and  sits  down  on  the  short 
wooden  seat  and  lights  up  with  a  Zippo 
the  first  of  a  new  pack  of  smokes 

Before  he  stands  up  to  go  back  to  bagging, 
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he  closes  his  eyes  and  breathes  in  the  smoke 

that  floats  off  the  end  of  her  lit  light  100, 

and  the  smell  of  the  chocolate  she's  opened, 

and  the  way  the  sun  feels  bouncing  off  her  bright 

hair, 

and  the  smoke  coming  out  of  her  mauve  mouth, 

mingles  into  a  daydream  that  carries  him 

into  the  store  to  the  time  clock  that  screams 

10:06,  and  you  Ye  late,  again. 
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Who  I  Am  #  Eren  Cooper 

I  am  woven  together  by  sunlight,  pink  sand  and 
coconut-scented  breezes. 

The  product  of  700  islands  delicately  sprinkled 
across  sparkling  aquamarine  waters. 

I  am  100%  black,  only  slightly  painted  by  the  sun, 

yet  comfortable  with  this  complexion, 

the  hue  of  my  eyes, 

the  naps  in  my 

hair  and  the  gaps  in  my  smile. 

I  am  fully  Bahamian! 

Non-  American, 

Non— African— American, 

Non— Jamaican, 

Non— Rasta, 

Non— confined, 

Non— defined  by  boxes, 

labels  and  stereotypes. 

I  am  blessed  to  have  been  descended  from 
greatness. 

The  great— granddaughter  of  a  doctor,  grand- 
daughter of  a  baker, 

daughter  of  a  preacher— I  have  grown  strong 
from  the  soil  of  a  rich  heritage. 

But  mostly 

I  am  created  in  the  image  of  the  world's  master 

engineer 
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Therefore.. 

I  am  not  the  mistakes  of  my  past. 

I  have  only  just  begun  to  reach  my  full  potential. 
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Dawn  Dance  #  Eren  Cooper 

Once  weary  eyes  now  open  wide,  like  sea  sponges, 
absorbing  the  reds,  greens,  yellows  and  aquas 

The  salty  wind  curls  in  my  nostrils 
and  around  my  ears  as  it  joins  in  with 
the  shrillness  of  the  whistles 

I  feel  the  pop  of  the  goat  skin  pumping 
beneath  my  veins  and  the  brass  sheds 
sweet  tears  while  the  bells  applaud  the  night 

Arms,  necks  and  hips  of  the  brown  people 
sway  like  the  waves  cracking  against 
the  shore  behind  us— 

Some  laden  with  the  heavy  crafts,  others  free  as 
the  tropical  breeze  but  each  writhing 
as  if  all  existence  were  at  stake 

They  pass,  and  I  see  me  magnified  one  thousand 
times  - 

eyes  wide  as  the  route,  smiles  broad,  bronze  skin 
bleeding  with  pride. 

In  a  moment,  the  mass  retires  leaving  the  path 
once  again  naked  as  it  is  all  but  one  day  at  dawn 

Eyes  weary  once  more  battle  the  trance  only  to 
lose  nevertheless  the  drum  rests  beside  me 
the  dance  will  forever  remain 
trapped  below  the  cage. 
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Pirates  of  the  Can  of  Beans         +  Missy  Colter 

I  grew  up  with  one  sister,  Sara,  who  is  almost 
three  years  older  than  me.  I  spent  most  of  my 
childhood  looking  up  to  my  sister  and  tryingto  gain  her 
utmost  favor — if  she  told  me  she  didn'  t  like  something 
I  was  wearing,  I  ingrained  her  comment  into  my  mind 
and,  at  that  very  moment,  vowed  never  to  wear  it 
again.  We  became  each  other's  best  friend  and  I 
found  great  security  in  knowing  that  she  cared  about 
me  that  much.  We  always  had  a  great  relationship 
that  was  free  of  the  typical  sibling  rivalry,  like  whose 
turn  it  was  to  occupy  the  bathroom  or  whose  turn  it 
was  to  wash  the  dishes.  Watching  other  siblings  fight 
over  things  we  considered  ridiculous,  we  came  to  a 
mutual  agreement  that  we  weren't  about  to  waste 
our  time  on  that.  Looking  back  now,  though,  I  think 
it  was  more  that  neither  of  us  liked  confrontation  (in 
fact,  we  hated  it)  and  even  though  there  might  have 
been  conflict  present,  we  didn't  want  to  admit  it  to 
ourselves  or  to  one  another. 

My  family  avoided  conflict  like  a  pile  of  dirty 
dishes  in  the  kitchen  sink.  If  Sara  left  her  hair  strewn 
all  over  the  bathroom  sink  for  the  52nd  time  in  one 
week,  I  would  just  clean  it  up  and  move  on  without  a 
word  spoken  (well,  ok,  maybe  a  few  under  my  breath). 
I  had  a  repetitive  nightmare  when  I  was  little  that 
consisted  simply  of  a  boisterous  woman  yelling  at 
the  top  of  her  lungs,  for  what  seemed  like  hours,  two 
inches  from  my  face — I  wasn't  about  to  make  that  a 
reality.  All  mom  had  to  do  was  give  me  "the  look" 
and  I'd  burst  into  tears.  I  was  compliant  and  I  liked 
it  that  way.     My  house  was  like  a  haven — when  the 
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rest  of  the  world  was  harsh  and  unfair,  I  knew  I  could 
walk  in  my  front  door  and  enter  a  place  of  warmth 
and  acceptance.  Little  did  we  know  that  when  my 
parents  decided  to  become  foster  parents  for  DHS 
(The  Department  of  Human  Services)  in  Arkansas, 
conflict  would  stare  us  in  the  face  in  the  form  of  two 
sisters — Mattie  and  Lynsey. 

The  day  after  dad  announced  that  our  family 
of  four  would  cease  to  be  just  that,  these  two  girls 
came  to  live  with  us.  They  were  born  into  a  broken 
and  abusive  home  where  many  scars  were  made 
until  their  parents'  rights  were  terminated.  From 
there,  Mattie  and  Lynsey  entered  into  the  world  of 
foster  care.  For  the  majority  of  their  lives  up  until 
the  time  we  received  them,  they  lived  with  a  woman 
who  had  many  foster  children  in  her  possession  and 
who  did  not  value  each  child  individually,  but  rather 
used  them  as  income.  The  monthly  money  given 
to  foster  parents  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
child'  s  needs  (food,  clothing,  etc.)  to  avoid  putting  a 
financial  burden  on  the  foster  family,  but  it  was  clear 
just  by  looking  at  the  state  of  Mattie  and  Lynsey's 
wardrobe  that  their  foster  mom  had  other  intentions. 
Although  the  girls  brought  hardly  any  clothing  to 
speak  of,  they  did  bring  with  them  many  burdens  and 
scars  from  events  in  their  past. 

My  quiet  and  tight-knit  family  of  four  soon 
turned  into  one  of  dysfunction  and  disorder.  Mattie 
was  anything  but  a  compliant  child  and  her  regular 
outbursts  of  anger  made  me  want  to  be  anywhere 
but  in  my  own  house.  For  the  first  time,  Sara  and  I 
felt  what  it  was  like  to  be  truly  angry.  The  one  thing 
that  angered  me  the  most  was  seeing  and  hearing  the 
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disrespect  for  my  parents  that  so  frequently  came 
through  in  the  girls'  harsh  actions  and  hateful  words. 
The  thought  of  disrespecting  my  parents  never  even 
entered  my  mind  because  I  had  such  a  high  respect 
for  them  and  didn't  understand  how  anybody  could 
feel  differently.  My  respect  grew  even  stronger 
as  I  watched  my  parents  (dad  especially)  deal  with 
Mattie'  s  outbursts  and  defiance  of  authority.  Dad 
has  always  been  a  stubborn  guy  and,  no  matter  how 
hard  she  tried  to  avoid  it,  eventually  Mattie  had  to 
give  in  and  yield  to  his  authority. 

After  a  year  of  struggling  with  the  issues  the 
girls  brought  into  our  family,  my  parents  decided  that 
the  original  four  had,  over  the  course  of  the  year, 
become  further  and  further  apart.  Something  had  to 
change  to  keep  our  family  together  and  restore  its 
original  strength.  After  a  few  months  of  searching, 
we  found  a  family  (ironically,  it  was  a  family  whose 
dad  and  mom  worked  with  my  dad)  that  was  willing 
to  foster  and  later  adopt  the  girls  and  that  would  be 
whole-heartedly  committed  to  them.  We  knew  that 
if  the  girls  stayed  in  foster  care,  they  would  have 
become  more  and  more  broken,  and  they  would  have 
felt  abandoned  by  the  only  people  who  seemed  to 
care  about  them.  Since  I  knew  Mattie  and  Lynsey 
were  in  good  hands,  I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  relief  the 
day  in  May  that  we  moved  their  stuff  into  their  new 
home  and  said  goodbye. 

In  the  middle  of  that  chaotic  phase  in  our 
lives,  we  added  a  new  member  to  our  family.  The 
November  before  the  girls  left,  mom  and  dad  flew 
to  Moscow,  Russia.  From  there,  they  rode  in  the 
back  of  a  compact  taxi  car  (realizing  too  late  that 
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taking  a  taxi  in  Russia  meant  risking  their  lives)  to  a 
small  town  called  Tula  to  pick  up  a  little  boy— soon 
to  be  my  brother  Wesley — From  the  orphanage  there. 
Wesley's  mother  dropped  him  off  at  the  orphanage 
at  a  very  early  age  because  she  could  not  give  him 
the  care  he  needed.  He  was  born  with  a  cleft  palate 
and  lip,  which  made  drinking  and  eating  very  difficult 
for  him,  but  it  also  resulted  in  more  attention  from 
the  staff  at  the  orphanage  than  the  other  children 
received.  Wesley  came  to  America  for  the  first  time 
at  age  3  1/2  and  landed  in  a  small  airport  in  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  where  we  lived  at  the  time.  At  first, 
communicating  with  Wesley  proved  difficult  because 
he  didn'  t  know  any  English  and  I  only  knew  the  words 
for  "dog"  and  "sister"  in  Russian.  Whenever  he  got 
mad  at  something  or  someone  we  could  always  tell 
because  he  would  look  at  us,  shake  his  finger,  and 
say  something  to  the  effect  of  "acoocaloo!"  To  this 
day,  I  have  no  idea  what  that  word  means  and  neither 
does  Wesley. 

Now,  five  years  later,  the  average  person 
who  encounters  Wesley  would  have  no  idea  that  he 
was  Russian  (other  than  the  fact  that  he  has  brown 
hair  and  brown  eyes) — his  favorite  food  is  a  peanut 
butter  and  jelly  sandwich,  his  favorite  restaurant 
is  McDonald's,  and  he  doesn't  remember  a  word 
of  Russian.  He  also  had  surgery  soon  after  he  got 
to  the  U.S.  to  fix  his  palate  and  lip,  allowing  him  to 
learn  how  to  eat  and  speak  normally.  Wesley  was 
very  withdrawn  and  had  a  very  low  self— esteem  from 
his  birth  defect  when  he  first  came  to  us,  but  after 
the  surgery,  he  quickly  transformed  into  an  outgoing 
little  boy  who  is  now  very  confident  in  himself  and 
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who   has   lots  of  energy — maybe  a  bit  too   much  at 
times. 

Although  Wesley's  energy  could  keep  any 
parent  running,  mom  and  dad  decided  to  take  on 
two  foster  children  (who  are  siblings  by  blood)  about 
eight  months  after  Wesley  arrived  and  two  months 
after  Mattie  and  Lynsey  left.  These  two  kids — 
Charity  and  Daniel — as  well  as  their  eleven-day-old 
sister  Brooksie  were  pulled  out  of  their  home  due  to 
neglect  and  abuse.  Since  mom  didn't  feel  competent 
enough  to  take  on  a  newborn  baby,  Brooksie  went 
to  another  foster  home.  The  original  hope  was  that 
their  parents  would  get  their  lives  back  together  and 
be  able  to  have  their  children  back,  but  the  parents' 
efforts  were  next  to  nothing.  Neither  of  them  could 
keep  a  steady  job,  and  as  a  result,  half  the  time  they 
lived  in  their  car  or  with  their  "significant  others," 
while  still  remaining  married.  Ironically,  they  spent 
more  time  living  apart  than  together.  Twice  a  week, 
we  had  to  take  Charity  and  Daniel  to  the  Department 
of  Human  Services  office  for  parent  visitation  hours — 
these  were  by  far  some  of  the  hardest  hours  of  my 
life.  Not  only  did  I  have  to  walk  into  the  building 
with  Daniel  clinging  tightly  to  my  shirt  sleeves,  but 
I  also  had  to  literally  peel  him  off  of  me  to  get  him 
to  go  into  the  visitation  room.  He  hated  the  building 
and  he  dreaded  seeing  his  birth  parents.  I  did  too. 
Seeing  those  two  irresponsible  people  holding  and 
kissing  the  kids  was  too  much  for  me.  I  had  a  sense 
that  something  about  that  picture  wasn't  right,  but 
I  didn't  know  why.  One  of  the  best  poems  I  have 
ever  written  was  during  this  time.  I  needed  an  outlet 
for  my  emotions  and  the  best  thing  I  could  think  of 
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was  to  write  (I  figured  it  was  better  than  beating  on 
the  kids'  parents,  though  that  option  seemed  very 
tempting  at  the  time).  Eventually  the  judge  got  as 
fed  up  with  their  parents  as  we  were,  and  he  took 
their  parental  rights  away. 

While  the  kids'  parents  were  attempting  (I  use 
that  word  very  loosely)  to  get  their  lives  in  order, 
my  family  had  another  battle  to  fight.  The  couple 
that  originally  took  Brooksie  into  their  home  fell  in 
love  with  her  and  decided  they  wanted  her  to  be 
adopted  by  some  church  friends  rather  than  mom 
and  dad.  Of  course,  they  had  no  solid  footing  within 
that  decision  because  we  wanted  to  keep  the  three 
siblings  together  and  so  did  the  judge.  Even  still, 
it  evoked  a  fear  particularly  within  my  mom  as  to 
how  it  would  ultimately  end.  The  prospect  of  not 
gaining  custody  of  Brooksie  was  too  difficult  to  think 
about.  After  a  few  months  of  worrying  and  fighting, 
Brooksie  (now  called  Rachel  Brooke)  was  brought 
into  our  home,  bringing  the  grand  total  of  kids  to  six. 
Charity,  Daniel  and  Rachel  were  officially  adopted  in 
the  spring  of  2004. 

Sitting  in  our  quiet  living  room  that  night,  my 
family  and  I  had  absolutely  no  clue  that,  through  the 
lives  of  six  individuals  under  the  ages  of  ten,  our 
lives  would  be  forever  different.  It  wasn't  the  kind  of 
change  that  we  felt  instantly,  but  one  that  developed 
over  the  course  of  five  years.  I  have  slowly  taken 
on  the  role  of  second  mommy  to  our  adopted  kids — 
especially  Rachel — and  it  has  made  me  realize  the 
responsibility  involved  in  that  title,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  has  opened  my  eyes  to  the  blessing  of  being 
a  mom.  One  of  my  favorite  aspects  is  getting  to  see 
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life  through  a  child's  eyes  on  a  daily  basis.  Recently, 
Sara  and  I  took  Daniel  and  Rachel  to  the  Disney 
store  while  mom  and  dad  were  away.  As  soon  as 
we  stepped  through  the  door,  Daniel  went  running 
to  the  section  with  all  of  the  latest  Pirates  of  the 
Caribbean  paraphernalia.  As  soon  as  he  laid  eyes  on 
it,  he  came  running  back  to  me,  eyes-wide,  shouting, 
"Look,  Missy!  It's  Pirates  of  the  Can-a-beans!"  I 
think  the  whole  store  thought  I  had  lost  my  mind 
when  I  burst  out  laughing  for  no  reason  apparent 
to  them.  The  funniest  part  of  it  was  that  he  didn't 
think  he  said  anything  wrong.  As  far  as  he  knew,  the 
pirates  were  from  a  can  of  beans.  Moments  like  that 
just  don't  happen  without  little  kids  around. 

There  is  also  a  sense  of  joy  that  I  get  from 
knowing  that,  without  the  help  of  my  family,  these 
kids  might  not  have  had  a  future  (or  at  least  one  that 
wasn't  reaching  their  full  potential).  Although  these 
past  five  years  have  been  the  toughest  and  most 
challenging  years  for  our  family,  we  have  become 
stronger  because  of  it  and  don' t  regret  the  decision 
to  foster  and  adopt.  We  are  content  with  not  being 
"just  the  four  of  us,"  because  life  is  so  much  richer 
and  full  of  meaning  knowing  that  we've  taken  four 
lives  and  turned  them  around. 
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The  Boy  Who's  Supposed  to  Be  You 
■#■  Jocelyn  Jones 

I  cut  your  picture  loose  today, 

That  ghostly  reflection. 

Yes,  a  ghost  forever 

Traipsing  through  my  wall 

With  that  ever— elusive  expression 

Caught  playing  at  the  corners  of  your  mouth. 

I  set  it  loose 

That  last  squawking  remainder, 

What's  left  after  you  subtract. 

Have  your  wings  grown  back 

Since  I  clipped  them? 

Will  you  fly,  and  I  be  free? 
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Meeting  Hepatitis  C  +  Christy  Anne  Jones 

"Honey,  I'm  picking  you  up  from  school  today." 

Her  words  crawled  through  the  phone  drenched  in 

honey  sweetness. 

That's  why  I  love  her. 

Part  of  me  was  suspicious — 

The  same  part  I've  learned  to  silence. 

In  the  car  we  started  the  journey 

Through  the  tunnel,  exhaust  laden  air  sitting  heavy 

in  my  lungs, 

Other  cars  humming  in  the  background, 

She  spoke  to  me  in  the  same  tones  that  I  use 

When  trying  to  explain  something  big  or  scary  to 

my  niece  and  nephew, 

Being  careful  that  the  words  or  concept 

Won't  hurt  them 

Gingerly,  softly  she  told  me, 

Placing  every  word  before  me 

With  enough  sturdy  confidence 

To  convince  me  that 

She  wasn't  scared. 

We  would  beat  this  together. 
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Hometown  Scenery  #  Aaron  Brown 

You  call  me  up  to  sing  me  sweet  songs 

Melodies  sung  over  telephone  lines 

The  birds  sit  atop  them  in  my  hometown. 

And  through  their  feet  they  feel  the  heart  sung 

sounds 
Singing  come  back,  come  back  down 
The  skies  are  bright  but  stars  fall  down 
Come  back,  come  back  down 
Come  back  to  your  hometown 
I  lay  down  to  sleep  without  you 
But  when  I  dream,  I  dream  about  you 
So  every  night  my  brain's  repeating 
But  when  I  wake  I'm  always  leaving 
Singing  come  back,  come  back  down 
The  skies  are  bright  but  stars  fall  down 
Come  back,  come  back  down 
Come  back  safe  and  sound. 
Since  I  been  gone  you  found  a  good  ole  boy 
To  hold  you  up  above  all  the  noise 
The  long  way  home  is  drawing  near  me 
And  at  the  end  there's  only  scenery. 
Singing  come  back,  come  back  down 
The  skies  are  bright  but  stars  fall  down 
Come  back,  come  back  down 
Come  back  when  I'm  around. 
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Arms  of  Autumn  Trees  +  Suzanna  Harris 

Clawing 

At  the  patchwork  quilt 

Stretching 

Towards  azure  and  white 

Bark-skin  arms 

With  wooden  fingers 

Gussied 

In  chipped  acrylic  nails 

Painted 

In  fall'  s  finger-polish  fire 

Reach  for  velvet  warmth 

Pinch  at  satin  sapphire  fleece 

Their  blanket 

Their  sheet  of  cotton  ocean 

And  skeleton— bony  fingers 

Clutch  for 

Grasp  for 

Blanket  of  blue 

Afraid  to  let  go 

Of  their  last  bit  of  warmth 

Afraid  to  release 

Their  last  bit  of  beauty 

They  jangle  their  bracelets  of  ivy 

And  flaunt  their  chipped  acrylics 

As  they  reach  for  their  cozy  comforter 

As  if  to  say 

I  am  cold 

I  am  dying 

But  I  face  death  with  life 
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President's  Prize  for  Nonfiction 

The  Lee  Review  staff  wishes  to  dedicate  this 
section  of  Essays  on  Calling  to  Dr.  Charles  Paul 
Conn  to  commemorate  twenty  years  of  phenomenal 
growth  and  development  for  Lee  University  under 
his  administration  as  President.  While  the  Lee 
community  is  well  aware  of  his  talented  leadership 
and  his  vision  for  Lee  University,  not  everyone 
knows  that  Dr.  Conn  is  also  an  accomplished 
author  with  more  than  twenty  book  publications, 
several  of  which  have  ranked  on  best-seller  lists 
in  noted  publications  such  as  Time,  Publisher' s 
Weekly,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
New  York  Times.  Two  of  his  books  were  listed  in 
Making  the  List:  A  Cultural  History  of  the  American 
Bestseller  1900—1999.  His  articles  have  appeared 
in  publications  ranging  from  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  to  Eternity  and  The  Journal  of  Experimental 
Psychology.  Dr  Conn  lives  out  his  calling  every 
day  through  his  visionary  leadership,  teaching  his 
psychology  class,  and  interacting  with  a  variety  of 
publics  as  a  representative  of  Lee  University  and 
the  Christian  faith. 

For  the  induction  of  the  Lee  Review  President 
Prize  contest,  the  topic  chosen  was  "Calling."  From 
pages  of  sincere  and  well— articulated  essays  on 
what  the  word  "Calling"  means  to  Lee  University 
students,  one  winner  and  four  honorable  mentions 
were  chosen. 

We  hope  that  you  enjoy  reading  over  the 
shoulders  of  our  students  as  much  as  we  did. 
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2007  Winner  of  the 
President's  Prize  for  Nonfiction 

Alisha  Chocholous 
"As  For  Me  and  My  Art,  We  Will  Serve  The 

Truth" 


2007  Honorable  Mentions 

Brandon  Petaccio 
"A  Road  Without  Signs" 

Danielle  Metcalf 
"That  to  Which  You  Were  Called" 

Jon  Wilson 

"Begging  Your  Pardon: 

My  Calling  as  a  Christian  Apologist' 

LeEsha  Sanders 
"To  Inscribe  is  to  Make  History" 
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Published  Works  of  Dr.  Paul  Conn 


Authored  or  co-authored  twenty  popular  books 
between  1972  and  1988,  writing  about  diverse  people 
and  topics.  He  shared  bylines  with  recognizable  na 
in  the  worlds  of  entertainment  (singer  Johnny  Cas 
athletics  (pro  quarterback  Terry  Bradshaw),  politi 
(Kentucky  Governor  Julian  Carroll),  business  (Rich 
DeVos  and  Jack  Eckerd),  and  religion. 

■  Published  in  hardcover  by  five  national  publishers: 
Putnam,  William  Morrow,  Fleming  H.  Revell,  Bantam 
Books,  and  Word.  Published  in  mass-market  paperback 
by  Berkley,  Pocket  Books,  and  others. 

Conn's  magazine  articles  appeared  in  numerous 
national  publications  as  varied  as  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Eternity,  and  the  Journal  of  Experimental 
Psychology. 

Awards:  Conn's  interview  with  Johnny  Cash 
was  named  by  the  Associated  Press  as  the  Best 
NewsFeature  of  the  Year  written  for  a  Tennessee 
newspaper  in  1972. 
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•    His   book    Kathy,    co-au 
was  named  Book  of  the  Ye 
Campus  Life  magazine  in  19 
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The  Possible  Dream  was  on  the  New  York  Times 
bestseller  list  for  eleven  weeks  in  1977,  and  was  ranked 
the  #6  bestselling  non-fiction  book  in  the  country  by 
Publishers  Weekly  for  the  year.  The  Times  called  it 
"the  best-selling  corporate  biography  in  publishing 
history."  It  has  sold  an  estimated  nine  million  English™ 
language  copies. 

•  Four  of  Conn's  books  have  appeared  on  Top  Ten 
bestseller  lists  of  Time  magazine,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Chicago  Tribune,  New  York  Times,  Publishers  Weekly, 
and  other  major  lists.  His  books  The  Winners  Circle 
(1979)  and  An  Uncommon  Freedom  (1982)  were 
ranked  #10x  and  #14,  respectively,  among  non-fiction 
bestsellers  nationwide  in  total  sales  for  the  year. 

•  Conn's  books  have  been  translated  into  dozens  of 
languages  for  distribution  around  the  world. 

•  TV  adaptations:  Kathy  was  produced  as  a  made 
for-TV  movie  by  Universal  Studios  and  aired  on  CBS 
television,  starring  Sharon  Gless  and  Helen  Hunt. 
Disguised  (co-authored  with  Pat  Moore)  was  produced 
and  broadcast  in  a  movie  version  by  Japanese  television. 
Battle  for  Africa  (with  Brother  Andrew)  was  adapted 
as  a  television  documentary  special  in  South  Africa 
and  Canada. 
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2007  Winner  of  the  President'  s  Prize: 
Calling  Essay 


As  For  Me  and  My  Art,  #  Alisha 

We  Will  Serve  the  Truth  Chocholous 

I  must  admit.  I  read  the  Left  Behind  series, 
and  I  liked  it.  Granted,  I  was  in  high  school  at  the 
time,  but  even  so,  I  liked  the  books  so  much  I  asked 
for  the  entire  series  for  Christmas  one  year.  Why 
am  I  reluctant  to  tell  you  this?  For  some  reason  or 
another,  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  term 
"Christian"  writer  is  actually  codefor  "incompetent." 
Why?  Why  is  it  that  when  the  term  "Christian"  is 
tagged  on  to  any  form  of  art  via  "Christian"  books, 
"Christian"  movies,  to  "Christian"  songs,  all  of  a 
sudden,  my  mind  rates  it  a  notch  below  acceptable? 
Perhaps  my  invisible  rating  scale  is  flawed.  Perhaps 
I  have  surrounded  myself  with  too  many  critical 
thinkers  and  their  overbearing  ideas  have  seared  my 
thought  process  completely.  (That  sentence  was 
drenched  in  about  five  gallons  of  wet  sarcasm.)  Or 
perhaps  it'  s  simply  fault  of  the  term.  What  makes  a 
book  a  "Christian"  book?  If  I  go  into  McDonalds  and 
order  a  cheeseburger  and  fries  and  the  cashier  who 
places  it  on  the  tray  is  a  believer  in  Christ,  does 
that  magically  make  my  meal,  a  "Christian"  meal? 
Of  course  not.  The  idea  of  a  "Christian"  happy 
meal  versus  a  "secular"  happy  meal  is  ridiculous. 
(Although    if    a    Jesus    bobble-head    doll    was    the 
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happy  meal  toy,  I  would  definitely  plunk  down  some 
hard-earned  cash  for  one.)  f  m  not  exactly  sure 
how  or  when  the  term  "Christian"  (fill  in  the  blank 
with  your  choice  of  art)  provokes  such  derogatory 
sentiments  in  my  mind,  but  I  am  saddened  by  the 
realization  of  it.  As  if  it  wasn'  t  enough  to  spit  in 
Christ's  face  and  brutally  nail  his  hands  and  feet 
to  a  cross,  we  drag  His  name  through  the  mud.  I 
refuse  to  allow  the  name  of  Christ  to  be  abused  any 
longer.  No,  I  am  not  a  "Christian"  writer.  Yes,  I  am 
a  writer  who  is  a  Christian. 


The  other  day  I  was  in  the  Student  Union 
searching  for  something  to  appease  my  growling 
stomach.  I  had  chapel  back-to— back  with  class,  and 
I  was  in  need  of  some  food.  My  eyes  skimmed  over 
the  menu  items  and  delectable  snacks  when  I  came 
across  the  Cereals— To— Go.  Tony  the  Tiger  was 
giving  me  a  thumbs  up.  But  wait.  I  couldn't  find  the 
price!  I  needed  to  know  how  much  this  tasty  treat 
was  going  to  cost  me.  I  frantically  looked  around 
the  stand.  The  price  tag  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  I  wasn' t  about  to  wait  in  the  hellish— looking 
line  only  to  find  out  it  cost  more  than  I  expected. 
My  stomach  was  already  tormenting  me  enough. 
Sprinting  down  the  stairs  towards  the  post  office,  I 
halted  at  the  Plexiglas  glow  of  the  vending  machine. 
Shoving  a  couple  quarters  in  the  slot,  I  punched  a 
couple  numbers.  V  m  pretty  sure  the  glorious  plop 
of  my  snack  was  accompanied  by  a  faint  angelic 
hallelujah  chorus. 
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Sprinting  towards  class  I  started  thinking  about  the 
whole  escapade.  I  was  searching  for  bold  numbers 
that  specified  the  cost  of  the  cereal.  I  needed  the 
cereal  to  have  a  label.  We  do  that  with  a  lot  of 
things  in  life.  Obviously,  it's  essential  to  have  prices 
marked  accurately,  but  must  we  place  a  label  on 
art  the  same  way  we  place  a  label  on  cereal?  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  tendency  as  humans  is  to 
create,  place  the  object  in  a  box,  and  roll  a  strip 
of  tape  over  the  top.  Drop  the  name  of  Jesus  in  a 
lyrical  melody-  gee,  it  must  be  a  "Christian"  song. 
Paint  a  backdrop  with  an  old  wooden  cross-  golly, 
you'  ve  got  a  "Christian"  painting.  Write  a  book 
about  the  end  times  adapted  from  the  book  of 
Revelation—  golly  gee,  it  has  to  be  a  "Christian" 
book.  Oh,  the  convenience  of  labels.  But  there'  s 
a  serious  problem  to  consider.  What  do  you  do 
with  one  of  these  "Christian"  songs,  paintings,  or 
books  when  the  artist  claims  he  is  a  Buddhist?  Or 
an  Atheist?  Or  a  stripper?  People  are  too  intricate 
to  be  defined  by  square  white  nametags  written  in 
perfect  penmanship.  Art  is  also  intricate.  It  should 
not  be  reduced  to  a  simple  adjective.  Trees  don't 
have  any  carvings  mentioning  the  name  of  Jesus, 
yet  the  Bible  says,  "...Let  the  sea  and  everything 
in  it  shout  its  praise!  Let  the  fields  and  their  crops 
burst  out  with  joy!  Let  the  trees  of  the  forest  rustle 
with  praise  before  the  Lord..."  (Psalm  96:11—12)  If 
even  the  trees  contain  the  ability  to  praise  the  Lord, 
who'  s  to  say  the  atheist'  s  art  cannot?  No  matter 
how  much  we  crave  something  magically  delicious, 
we  can' t  simply  stick  a  label  on  art  like  we  can  on 
a  box  of  cereal. 
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During  high  school  I  was  positive  I  was  going 
to  marry  Jason  Perry  of  Plus  One.  Jason  had  jet- 
black  hair,  a  football  physique,  and  the  most  gorgeous 
voice.  Plus  One,  for  those  of  you  who  don' t  know, 
was  a  "Christian"  boy  band.  Equivalent  with  the 
popular  sounds  and  looks  of  Backstreet  Boys  or 
1ST  SYNC,  these  five  guys  had  my  attention.  When 
Plus  One  formed,  I  couldn'  t  hide  my  excitement. 
These  guys  sounded  like  l\T  SYNC,  but  these  guys 
were  "Christian."  I  became  a  full— fledged  fan.  I 
bought  Plus  One  t— shirts.  I  checked  their  website 
on  a  daily  basis  keeping  up  with  their  latest  news. 
And  I  attended,  not  one,  not  two,  but  seven  of  their 
concerts.  Yes,  seven.  God'  s  number.  Being  that  I 
can  still  bust  out  their  hit  "Written  on  my  Heart" 
dance  moves  at  any  given  moment,  I  will  confess 
that  I  am  embarrassed  about  my  Plus  One  craze. 
Why?  Again,  the  terminology  trips  me  up.  They 
were  the  "Christian"  boy  band,  and  it  was  the  term 
"Christian"  that  privileged  me  to  their  melodic  ear 
candy.  But  why  couldn't  they  just  have  been  known 
as  a  boy  band?  Their  sound  was  no  less  quality 
than  the  tunes  being  spun  on  popular  hit  radio;  in 
fact,  their  producer  David  Foster,  is  widely  known 
for  his  associations  with  Grammy  award  winners 
such  as  Celine  Dion,  Whitney  Houston,  and  Josh 
Groban.  Yet  because  they  were  marketed  to  the 
"Christian"  teen  audience  and  played  mainly  on 
"Christian"  radio,  they  were  slapped  with  another 
label,   "cheesy."  You  might  as  well  have  called  up 
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Domino's  and  told  them  to  place  a  couple  of  Plus 
One  CDs  alongside  the  pepperoni  as  your  choice 
toppings. 

Now,  don't  get  me  wrong.  I'm  not  saying 
that  we  shouldn't  have  bands  such  as  Plus  One 
or  novels  such  as  the  Left  Behind  series.  Each  of 
these  works  of  art  has  value.  They  encourage. 
They  uplift.  They  point  us  towards  the  truth.  Isn't 
that  the  ultimate  goal  of  art?  To  portray  truth? 

I  know  when  I'  m  a  mom  (a  very  far  away 
time  and  place)  I  would  rather  have  my  teenage 
daughter  listening  to  a  group  of  young  men  sing 
about  the  satisfaction  they  find  in  the  love  of  God 
rather  than  the  satisfaction  they  find  in  the  one- 
night  stand.  One  declares  a  message  of  truth,  the 
other,  a  blatant  lie.  But  that's  what  Satan  delights 
in  most,  taking  the  truth  and  twisting  it.  He  takes 
the  apple,  shines  it  up  with  a  little  spit,  and  tells 
us  we'  II  be  better  off  if  we  eat  it.  Our  teeth  sink 
into  the  core.  We  chew  and  swallow.  But  there  is 
no  satisfaction  in  the  reality  of  broken  relationships 
associated  with  one— night  stands.  No  matter  how 
much  you  try  to  gloss  it  over  with  smooth  melodies 
and  tight  beats,  it  is  unabashedly  false. 

Trying  to  promote  the  truth  in  our  culture 
is  like  a  fish  trying  to  swim  up  a  cold  mountain 
waterfall.  Criticism  slaps  you  in  the  face  from  all 
sides.  You'  ve  got  extreme  conservatives  turning 
up  their  noses  at  groups  such  as  Plus  One  because 
they  have  been  getting  airtime  on  MTV.  What  they 
don't  realize  is  that  every  time  their  music  video 
is  being  played  is  one  less  time  50  Cent'  s  music 
video   "In   Da  Club"   is  being  viewed.  Then  you'  ve 
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also  got  extreme  liberals  laughing  in  Plus  One's  face 
because  of  their  belief  in  a  loving  God.  What  they 
don't  realize  is  that  same  God  loves  them  enough 
to  die  for  them  despite  their  jeers  and  taunts.  I 
applaud  such  groups  as  Plus  One  for  being  willing  to 
speak  truth  and  hope  to  our  culture.  I  despise  how 
we  shove  them  in  boxes  and  stick  them  with  neat 
little  labels. 

Sometimes  I  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  all  of 
our  "Christian"  radio  stations  and  simply  have  one 
radio  station  that  plays  all  varieties  of  music.  Yet, 
we  are  still  drawn  to  labels.  We  have  the  "country 
music  stations"  for  those  accustomed  to  sweet 
tea  and  sexy  tractors.  We  have  "rap  stations"  for 
those  ghetto  booties  and  brothas  in  da  hood.  And 
we  have  "NPR"  for  those  who  are  intellectually 
stimulated  by  classical  ballads  and  a  high  caffeine 
intake.  We  even  labeled  Jesus  as  He  hung  on  the 
cross.  But  He  never  allowed  himself  to  be  put  in  a 
box  of  expectation.  He  hung  out  with  the  poor.  Ate 
dinner  with  the  wealthy.  Touched  the  sick.  Spent 
time  alone  on  a  mountainside.  It  wasn't  until  His 
hands  were  tied  and  bloody,  were  we  able  to  nail  a 
small  wooden  sign  over  His  head  that  read,  "King  of 
the  Jews."  But  He  isn't  just  a  king  over  the  Jews. 
He  is  a  king  over  everyone.  Even  then  we  got  it 
wrong. 

I  was  wrong  too.  I  still  haven't  gotten  married 
to  Jason  Perry  of  Plus  One. 


Driving  down   a  county  road  with   a   car  full 
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of  friends,  we  were  looking  for  an  ideal  location  to 
film  the  skits  for  "Real  Life."  I  was  working  as  the 
videographer  at  a  camp  called  SpringHill.  Along  with 
shooting,  editing,  and  producing  the  weekly  videos,  I 
was  also  responsible  for  the  junior  high  "Real  Life" 
drama  videos.  These  short  films  would  capture  four 
characters  in  their  every  day  routine  of  life  and 
hopefully  reveal  important  messages  to  the  junior 
highers  that  would  attend  camp  each  week. 

More  than  anything  else  I  believe  the  media 
has  the  biggest  influence  on  our  culture.  That  is  why 
I  decided  to  pursue  the  field  of  telecommunications 
and  writing.  I  want  to  be  involved  in  influencing  our 
culture  in  a  positive  way.  We  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  but  in  many  ways,  I  believe  we  have  lost 
our  saltiness.  We  are  too  easily  satisfied  with  our 
comfortable  lives,  and  we  no  longer  engage  in  risk  to 
further  God's  kingdom.  Many  of  us  get  sucked  into 
the  "Christian"  bubble  mentality.  But  we  should  not 
remain  there. 

We  are  called  to  be  lights  of  the  world,  but  if 
all  we  are  doing  is  shining  a  light  among  other  lights, 
how  is  that  penetrating  the  world  around  us?  An 
excerpt  from  Madeline  L'Engle's  book  Walking  on 
Water  summarizes  my  thoughts. 

If  I  understand  the  Gospel,  it  tells  us  that  we 
are  to  spread  the  Good  News  to  all  four  corners  of 
the  world,  not  limiting  the  giving  of  light  to  people 
who  have  already  seen  the  light.. .we  do  not  draw 
people  to  Christ  by  loudly  discrediting  what  they 
believe,  by  telling  them  how  wrong  they  are  and 
how  right  we  are,  but  by  showing  them  a  light  that 
is  so  lovely  that  they  want  with  all  their  hearts  to 
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know  the  source  of  it. 

My  goal,  whether  I  am  eventually  working 
directly  with  cameras,  editing  video  footage,  or  writing 
scripts  for  film  would  be  to  work  in  an  environment 
where  I  will  be  salt  and  light.  That  may  not  always 
necessarily  mean  that  I  mention  the  name  of  Jesus. 
I  want  to  give  people  an  alluring  glimpse  of  the  truth 
and  love  through  my  art.  Through  living  my  life.  Yes, 
I  am  a  writer  who  is  a  Christian.  But  please  don' t 
label  me  as  a  "Christian"  writer. 
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A  Road  Without  Signs  ■#■  Brandon  Petaccio 

I  was  invincible,  once.  I  was  also  immortal, 
and  I  used  to  have  an  eternity  to  figure  everything 
out.  Then  I  graduated  from  high  school,  and  my 
eternity  was  spent.  Suddenly,  the  pressure  was  on. 
I  had  been  jarred  from  that  naive  and  super-natural 
dream,  and  how  terribly  frightening  it  was  to  be 
launched  into  a  journey  with  no  map  or  destination. 
Welcome:  This  is  life,  wild  and  autonomous,  and  it 
will  drag  you  along  unpredictable  paths  unless  you 
tug  it  forcefully  by  the  reins.  This  burdensome  fact 
looms  ominously  over  us  all,  and  we  must  reckon 
with  it  or  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  life.  But  how  can 
anyone  overcome  such  formidable  obstacles  when 
we  don't  know  where  we  are  going  or  how  to  get 
there? 

Feeling  lost  is  something  I  am  well  acquainted 
with.  I  am  also  well  acquainted  with  God's  almost 
imperceptible  tugs,  so  I  know  that  even  when  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  feel  a  pull  in  a  certain  direction, 
what  we  really  want  is  something  more  than  a 
feeling.  We  want  certainty,  we  want  confirmation, 
and  we  want  the  security  of  knowing  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  path  we  have  chosen 
is  the  correct  one.  We  dream  of  a  world  where 
God  just  gives  us  the  answers.  Why  must  so  much 
time  be  spent  struggling  over  one's  calling,  anyway? 
For  we  have  convinced  ourselves  that  we  would  do 
anything,  anything  at  all,  if  God  would  just  tell  us  what 
he  wanted.  Somewhere,  this  lofty  dream  of  a  God 
who  speaks  audibly  becomes  an  end  in  itself  to  be 
pursued.    And  we  receive  no  discouragement  from 
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Christians  who  tell  us  to  "pray  harder!"  and  "fast 
longer!"  without  ever  suggesting  that  such  a  quest 
may  be  misguided  in  the  first  place.  So  we  pray  -  we 
bleed  in  prayer,  yet  no  vision,  no  angelic  theophany, 
and  no  mighty  voice  from  heaven  is  forthcoming. 
We  were  lost  before  and  lost  we  remain,  but  now 
with  the  more  confounding  question  of  "Why  didn't 
this  work?!"  Our  only  revelation  is  that  signs,  and 
the  pursuit  thereof,  are  not  all  they're  cracked  up 
to  be. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  been  describing  my  own 
struggle  to  discover  my  calling.  I  have  never  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  hear  the  voice  of  God,  but  there  are 
those  who  do  perceive  signs.  A  close  friend  of  mine 
is  just  the  type,  and  I  will  refer  to  him  as  Mike.  On 
a  clear  night  soon  after  our  high  school  graduation, 
Mike  sat  upon  his  rooftop,  claimed  ownership  of  a 
certain  star  and  said,  "The  girl  I'm  going  to  marry 
will  have  this  same  star."  Within  the  first  couple 
weeks  of  his  first  college  semester,  he  met  such  a 
girl,  and  she  had  indeed  claimed  ownership  of  the 
same  star.  More  remarkable  signs  were  to  come 
as  the  two  started  dating.  They  once  got  Chinese 
food,  and  Mike's  fortune  cookie  read,  "Trust  your 
lucky  star."  If  this  wasn't  eerie  enough,  Mike's 
female  companion  opened  her  fortune  cookie  -  it 
contained  the  same  message.  In  another  quirk  of 
their  relationship,  Mike  often  saw  a  fox  while  the 
two  of  them  were  together.  So  one  night,  after  an 
evening  stroll  through  the  local  nature  trails,  Mike 
was  bold  enough  to  ask  God  for  a  sign:  If  he  was  to 
marry  this  girl,  he  wanted  to  see  a  fox  on  the  path 
ahead  of  him.     Mike  turned  the  corner,  and  what 
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did  he  see  but  a  fox  stopped  on  the  trail,  staring 
at  him  before  wandering  off  into  the  woods.  All 
of  this  to  speak  nothing  of  the  many  independent 
"prophecies"  proclaiming  that  Mike  had  met  his 
future  wife. 

In  all  honesty,  I  must  admit  that  I  was  jealous 
of  Mike  for  a  long  time.  I  wanted  signs  and  I 
wanted  them  badly,  but  I  never  received  any.  I  was 
dangerously  close  to  bitterness  over  the  apparent 
reality  that  God  had  spoken  so  clearly  to  Mike 
while  I  studied  at  Lee  undeclared,  with  no  career  or 
future  family  in  sight.  Imagine  my  confusion  when 
Mike  ended  his  picture-perfect  relationship.  For 
all  of  those  signs,  for  all  of  Mike's  confidence,  he 
broke  up  with  the  girl  of  his  dreams.  And  he  did 
it  for  a  very  good  reason:  They  simply  were  not 
compatible. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  make  of  this  tragedy 
of  a  broken  heart  that  was  once  so  sure  of  the 
future?  Such  a  twisted  ending  surely  presents  us 
with  a  string  of  vexing  questions:  Does  God  really 
give  anyone  signs?  Are  signs  to  be  believed  when 
we  see  them?  Are  there  deceptive  supernatural 
forces  producing  false  signs?  How  can  we  be 
sure  of  any  answer?  I  am  not  confident  enough  to 
confront  these  questions  with  certainty.  Whatever 
their  answers,  we  must  recognize  at  least  that 
there  is  an  underlying  and  urgent  truth  in  Mike's 
story:  There  are  better  ways  to  make  decisions 
than  following  the  signs.  For  as  romantic  as  it  may 
be  to  extrapolate  cosmic  purpose  from  the  ironies 
of  life,  we  must  always  consider  that  the  strange 
and   uncanny   connections   between  the   dots   may 
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in  fact  be  illusory.  We  must  frankly  admit  that 
coincidences  do  happen,  and  that  they  do  have  the 
capacity  to  generate  powerful  holisms  out  of  life'  s 
events.  And  we  must,  therefore,  find  alternate 
means  to  discover  God's  call.  I  realize  now  that 
I  am  no  anomaly;  most  people  do  not  receive  their 
calling  by  way  of  supernatural  manifestation.  So 
the  question  becomes,  in  what  way  did  God  intend 
for  us  to  discover  the  purpose  in  our  lives?  Is  it 
truly  the  pursuit  of  signs  and  wonders? 

My  pastor  once  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
subject  of  calling,  and  I  have  wrestled  for  years  with 
something  he  said:  "You  know  you  are  called  to 
do  something  when  you  couldn't  be  happy  doing 
anything  else."  Like  anything,  these  words  are  to 
be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  but  I  have  come  to 
appreciate  the  gem  of  truth  embedded  in  them: 
Calling  is  apprehended  not  by  some  ever— impending 
divine  revelation,  but  in  the  awesome  design  of  our 
desires.  The  road  map  to  the  future  does  not  reside 
out  of  reach  somewhere  up  in  heaven,  but  within 
one's  very  identity. 

It  wasn't  until  the  end  of  my  sophomore  year 
at  Lee  that  I  made  the  connection  between  identity 
and  calling,  and  this  great  epiphany  did  not  come 
in  the  form  of  a  vision,  an  angelic  visitation,  or  a 
booming  voice  from  heaven.  Instead,  it  came  in 
the  form  of  a  conversation  with  one  of  my  dearest 
friends  while  sitting  across  from  her  in  a  booth  at 
Denny'  s.  I  explained  my  frustration  with  the  music 
program  and  how  it  was  too  cumbersome  for  me  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  other  passions  in  my  life;  I  wasn't 
happy  at  all.    Then,  this  dear  friend  of  mine  opened 
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my  eyes  to  the  reality  that  I  had  it  all  backwards: 
Music  was  only  a  part  of  my  bigger  calling;  it  was 
secondary  to  my  passion  for  youth.  Suddenly,  my 
life  and  everything  that  had  been  building  in  me  up  to 
that  point  made  sense.  In  a  single  moment,  all  of  my 
desires  and  talents  snapped  together  unexpectedly 
into  a  single  coherent  masterpiece.  This  was  my 
identity,  this  was  my  calling.  And  it  had  been  all 
along. 

I  do  not  argue  that  people  never  receive 
miraculous  signs  just  because  I  didn't.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  a  few  winners  in  this  spiritual  lottery,  as  it 
would  seem,  who  have  received  tremendous  signs 
from  God.  Their  testimonies  are  invaluable  and 
function  as  potent  reminders  that  God  is  real  and 
cognizant  of  us.  But  what  we  must  not  do  is  prop 
them  up  as  an  archetype  for  our  own  experiences. 
If  our  expectations  rest  upon  the  hope  that  some 
rare  supernatural  event  would  happen  to  us,  we 
are  bound  to  be  sorely  disappointed.  I  am  a  Youth 
Ministry  major,  and  it  is  not  because  God  spoke 
this  audibly  to  me;  it's  because  this  is  where  my 
God— given  identity  has  taken  me.  I  am  also  several 
semesters  behind,  and  it's  not  because  God's 
call  was  late  in  coming;  it's  because  I  was  slow  to 
recognize  God's  design  in  my  identity.  But  since 
then,  I  have  gained  a  keener  understanding  of  my 
desires,  and  I  have  refined  my  talents  to  facilitate 
them.  I  will  soon  be  using  my  abilities  for  the  very 
thing  they  were  designed  for:  youth  ministry.  And 
what  greater  confirmation  could  I  receive  than  the 
peace  and  contentment  in  doing  what  I  was  designed 
to  do? 
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As  a  Lee  University  super-senior,  my  journey  here 
is  finally  at  an  end.  I  encourage  you  the  reader 
not  to  get  so  distracted  looking  heavenward  that 
you  forget  to  search  inward.  For  God  has  already 
revealed  his  purpose  for  you  in  the  masterpiece 
of  your  identity.  It  is  the  discovery  of  yourself 
that  most  powerfully  elucidates  your  calling,  more 
powerfully  than  any  dubious  sign  ever  could.  I  will 
not  pretend  that  figuring  out  who  you  are  is  the 
easiest  of  propositions,  but  at  least  now  you  know 
where  to  begin  searching  for  your  calling.  That  is 
all  I  have  to  give  you.  I  sincerely  wish  you  the  best 
as  you  continue  on  your  own  journey,  and  you  have 
my  prayers  even  as  I  write  this.    Godspeed. 
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That  to  Which  You  Were  Called 
+  Danielle  Metcalf 

A  calling  is  defined  as  a  strong  impulse 
toward  a  particular  course  of  action  especially  when 
accompanied  by  conviction  of  divine  influence.  In 
the  Bible,  the  word  "called"  often  comes  from 
a  Greek  word  meaning  to  invite  or  appoint.  But 
what  does  a  calling  really  look  like?  What  is  it  that 
God  is  inviting  us  to  have  a  part?  There  are  times 
when  God  gives  a  clear  calling  to  a  specific  task  or 
vocation,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  every  Christian 
receives  a  calling  in  that  form. 

As  an  undeclared  college  freshman,  I  have 
thought  long  and  hard  about  what  God  might  be 
calling  me  to  do  with  my  life.  Coming  to  Lee  I 
thought  I  knew  what  I  wanted  to  study,  but  I  began  to 
second— guess  myself.  How  can  I  possibly  choose  a 
major  when  I  have  no  idea  what  God  is  asking  me  to 
do?  What  if  I  spend  five  years  of  my  life  preparing 
for  something  I  am  not  going  to  use?  I  want  my  life 
to  be  used  for  God'  s  kingdom,  yet  I  have  not  heard 
a  specific  call  from  God  to  go  into  the  ministry  or  be 
a  missionary.  Have  I  not  been  called?  Or  did  God 
speak  when  I  was  not  listening?  The  more  I  ponder 
these  questions  the  more  I  come  to  realize  that  the 
calling  of  a  Christian  is  not  a  call  to  a  vocation  but 
to  a  lifestyle. 

Consider  the  word  Christian.  It  means  "little 
Christ"  or  "Christ  follower".  As  believers  we  are  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  to  do  what  He  did 
and  become  who  He  was.    Yet  this  does  not  mean 
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that  every  Christian  needs  to  become  a  carpenter 
or  a  Rabbi.  Those  tasks  were  unique  to  Jesus. 
The  aspects  we  are  to  be  concerned  with  are  the 
matters  of  the  heart.  Our  calling  is  to  take  on  the 
character  of  Christ,  to  love  and  serve  as  He  did,  to 
lay  aside  our  selfishness  and  be  willing  to  suffer  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  advance  of  His  kingdom. 

Think  of  those  in  the  Bible  who  did  great 
things  for  God.  Some  of  them  were  told  specifically 
what  to  do.  God  told  Moses  he  was  going  to  be  the 
deliverer  of  the  Israelites.  Joshua  and  David  were 
both  appointed  by  God  to  lead  the  nation  of  Israel. 
God  gave  Gideon  the  task  of  leading  the  Israelites 
to  battle  and  even  told  him  how  to  proceed.  God 
told  Jonah  to  go  to  Nineveh  and  preach.  Yet  there 
are  so  many  others  throughout  scripture  who  did 
not  receive  a  call  from  God.  Rather,  they  had  the 
courage  to  make  the  most  of  the  circumstances 
where  they  were  placed.  Ester  was  never  called 
to  be  queen,  yet  when  God  placed  her  in  that 
position,  her  obedience  to  do  what  was  right  saved 
the  Jews.  Nehemiah  was  not  instructed  by  God  to 
build  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  His  heart  was  moved 
over  the  scattered  state  of  his  people  and  he  used 
his  influence  with  the  king  to  do  something  about  it. 
As  a  Moabite,  Ruth  was  not  called,  but  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  controlled  by  selflessness  and  love, 
and  God  place  His  favor  upon  her.  Daniel  was  taken 
into  captivity  rather  than  called.  Still  he  refused 
to  compromise  his  faith  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign 
culture,  and  his  life  stood  as  a  living  testament  to 
the  power  of  God.  None  of  these  legends  of  the 
faith   decided  to   be   prophets   or  kings   or   leaders 
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when  they  were  young  adults.  It  was  the  little 
decisions  of  obedience  along  the  way  that  allowed 
God  to  use  them  when  the  time  was  right. 

As  a  young  college  student  it  would  be  easy 
to  get  caught  up  in  searching  for  a  calling  and 
envisioning  the  great  things  I  could  accomplish 
for  God.  But  the  truth  is  that  I  am  incapable  of 
accomplishing  anything  on  my  own.  The  best  I  can 
hope  for  is  that  my  self  will  get  out  of  the  way 
enough  for  God  to  be  able  to  use  me  in  some  small 
way.  So  instead  of  being  concerned  with  what 
God  has  called  me  to  do,  I  have  decided  to  give  my 
attention  to  who  God  has  called  me  to  be:  a  child 
of  faith,  a  woman  of  integrity,  a  lover  of  majesty, 
a  worshipper,  and  a  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness. 
This  is  also  the  same  calling  of  every  other  believer. 
It  is  a  call  to  the  basic  elements  of  Christianity. 

Following  Christ  was  newer  meant  to  be 
complicated.  The  task  is  very  difficult  to  accomplish 
but  the  concept  is  easy  to  understand.  Jesus  stated 
it  very  simply  in  Matthew  1 6:24-25.  "If  anyone 
wishes  to  come  after  Me,  he  must  deny  Himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me.  For  whoever 
wishes  to  save  his  life  will  lose  it;  but  whoever  loses 
his  life  for  My  sake  will  find  it."  This  is  the  essence 
of  Christianity.  This  is  what  I  have  come  to  know 
as  the  call  to  die. 

Dying  is  the  calling  of  every  Christian 
regardless  of  vocation.  It  cannot  be  avoided.  Christ's 
greatest  commandment  is  love.  Love  requires 
laying  aside  the  self  and  thinking  of  someone  else, 
the  very  essence  of  dying.  Every  other  command 
is  a  specific  aspect  of  how  to  love  and  how  to  die. 
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What  I  want  must  become  secondary  to  what  God 
wants.  I  must  decrease  so  Christ  can  increase. 
I  must  be  crucified  with  Christ,  the  pieces  of  my 
flesh  being  wrenched  from  my  soul  to  make  room 
for  the  character  of  God  within  me.  I  must  die  so  I 
can  truly  begin  to  live. 

The  call  of  Christ  cannot  be  taken  lightly. 
It  will  not  stay  confined  to  Sunday  mornings  or 
quiet  times.  It  pervades  all  aspects  of  life,  slowly 
creeping  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  and 
asking  for  yet  another  level  of  surrender,  another 
level  of  commitment.  It  is  costly  and  often  painful. 
Paul  speaks  of  it  in  2  Timothy  1 :8— 9.  "Therefore, 
do  not  be  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  or 
of  me  His  prisoner,  but  join  with  me  in  suffering  for 
the  gospel  according  to  the  power  of  God,  who  has 
saved  us  and  called  us  to  a  holy  calling,  not  according 
to  our  works,  but  according  to  His  own  purpose  and 
grace  which  was  granted  us  in  Christ  Jesus  from 
all  eternity."  Paul  suffered  greatly  in  pursuit  of  the 
call  of  Christ.  So  did  the  disciples  and  countless 
other  Christians  who  have  followed  throughout  the 
centuries.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  pain  and  dying 
lies  a  jewel  of  incredible  life  and  fulfillment.  One 
of  my  heroes,  Amy  Carmichael,  labored  and  died  in 
India  fighting  for  the  souls  of  oppressed  women  and 
children.  She  penned  these  words:  "To  any  whom 
the  Divine  Hand  is  beckoning:  count  the  cost,  for 
He  tells  us  to,  but  take  your  slate  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross  and  add  up  the  figures  there." 

The  calling  requires  sacrifice,  but  it  will  look 
different  in  the  life  of  each  individual.  Some  God 
inspires  with  words  and  songs  and  their  names  are 
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known  throughout  the  Christian  community,  but 
they  must  suffer  just  as  much  as  those  who  travel 
to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  and  dedicate  their 
lives  to  serving  in  remote  villages.  Some  pastor 
churches  while  others  never  venture  past  the  home 
or  the  office.  Yet  no  one  way  of  living  out  the  calling 
is  more  important  than  another.  Each  believer  is 
called  and  each  must  chose  to  die,  but  each  death 
will  take  on  a  different  form.  One  man's  trial  is 
another  man's  joy.  God  knows  every  heart  and  the 
work  of  the  cross  will  come  in  a  place  that  will  hit 
each  individual  the  hardest. 

My  journey  down  the  path  of  dying  began  on  a 
rooftop  in  China.  It  was  just  a  simple  conversation 
with  God.  He  asked  a  question  and  I  had  to  make  a 
choice.  I  was  at  a  point  in  my  life  when  I  considered 
myself  spiritually  mature.  I  had  plans  for  how  God  was 
going  to  use  me  and  honor  me  for  my  faithfulness. 
Little  did  I  know  how  far  I  still  had  to  go.  I  wanted 
good  things  out  of  life,  but  He  had  other  ideas.  My 
ideas  were  getting  in  the  way.  So  God  asked  the 
question  and  I  had  to  make  the  choice.  Did  I  desire 
God  more  than  anything  else?  If  everything  I  held 
dear  was  stripped  away,  would  I  still  be  content  to 
follow  Christ?    Was  I  willing  to  die? 

Dying  is  a  daily  process.  At  the  time,  my 
decision  on  the  rooftop  seemed  huge,  but  soon  I 
discovered  that  there  were  many  more  to  be  made. 
Slowly,  Christ  began  to  remove  the  things  that  I  felt 
were  important  as  He  taught  me  what  He  sees  as 
important.  He  still  works  on  instilling  His  values  in 
me.  Sometimes  I  surrender  quietly  and  sometimes 
I  still  put  up  a  fight.    Yet  I  can  never  resist  for  long. 
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I  find  that  no  matter  what  He  asks,  He  is  worth  so 
much  more,  for  behind  the  pain  is  a  taste  of  life 
so  rich  and  amazing  that  there  are  no  words  to 
describe  it. 

There  are  days  I  still  wonder  about  the  future. 
There  are  days  when  I  worry,  but  then  I  hear  the 
still,  small  voice  of  my  Lord  whisper  that  He  knows 
what  He  is  doing.  I  can  trust  Him.  I  can  trust  that 
I  enjoy  what  I  enjoy  for  a  reason.  I  can  trust  He 
will  adequately  prepare  me  for  what  lies  ahead.  I 
can  be  confident  of  my  calling  because  it  is  the 
same  calling  He  gives  to  each  of  His  children.  I 
can  stay  focused  on  being  engaged  with  where  God 
has  placed  me  in  this  moment,  and  I  can  enjoy  the 
adventure  of  discovering  what  lies  on  the  journey 
ahead  rather  than  worrying  about  what  I  cannot 
change.  The  words  of  Christ  from  Matthew  6:34 
exhort  us:  "Therefore  do  not  worry  about  tomorrow, 
for  tomorrow  will  worry  about  itself.  Each  day  has 
enough  trouble  of  its  own."  God  created  us  to  live 
in  the  moment.  If  our  hearts  are  too  much  in  the 
future  we  might  miss  what  He  is  doing  in  our  midst 
this  very  moment.  Our  calling  is  before  right  now. 
We  may  not  understand  it,  but  it  greets  us  each  day 
in  the  classroom,  the  dormitory,  the  workplace  and 
anywhere  else  our  feet  may  tread.  It  is  a  serious 
matter.  It  demands  all  of  our  attention,  but  it  is 
not  meant  to  be  a  heavy  burden  but  an  immense 
joy.  God  never  meant  for  us  to  discern  our  future, 
He  only  asks  that  we  embrace  it  each  moment  as  He 
brings  it  to  us. 
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Begging  Your  Pardon:  My  Calling 

as  a  Christian  Apologist  +  Jon  Wilson 

Let  me  start  out  by  saying  that  I  generally 
despise  inspirational  literature.  All  the  Joyce 
Meyers  and  Tommy  Tenney  books  in  the  world 
are  no  substitute  for  even  a  cursory  read  through 
scripture,  not  to  mention  the  mountain  of  secular  and 
humanist  books  that  are  usually  far  better  written 
and  offer  far  more  insight  into  the  human  condition. 
After  all,  a  study  of  the  human  condition  alone  is 
enough  to  make  anyone  question  the  existence  of 
God,  much  less  the  Christian  God,  who  has  been 
misconstrued  and  mishandled  repeatedly  by  well- 
meaning  theologians. 

That  being  said,  the  most  influential  writer  in 
my  life  is  a  Christian  apologist,  and  V  ve  only  read 
two  of  his  books.  His  name  is  Brian  McLaren.  He 
is  one  of  the  figureheads  of  a  new  post— modern 
movement  in  American  Christianity  known  as  the 
"emergent  church."  McLaren  is  the  only  Christian 
writer,  with  the  exception  of  N.T.  Wright  and  C.S. 
Lewis,  to  challenge  my  thinking  on  a  life— altering 
scale,  and  the  reason  is  simple:  Truth. 

I  thought  I  knew  the  truth  when  I  was  a  child. 
I  grew  up  a  strict  Pentecostal,  and  my  parents  made 
me  go  to  church  every  Sunday  without  fail.  Almost 
every  sermon  preached  and  every  altar  call  given 
was  about  my  wretched  state,  my  impending  eternal 
damnation,  and  my  need  for  true  salvation.  The  lie 
I  told  to  my  teacher  or  my  friend  that  week  was  a 
blemish  on  my  wedding  garment;  that  evil  thought  or 
lustful  desire  was  a  toe  dangling  above  the  devil's 
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molten  lake  of  fire.  If  the  Lord  had  returned  that  day, 
I  would  be  left  sitting  in  my  pew,  my  fate  forever 
sealed  by  my  worldliness. 

These  sermons  led  me  to  what  I  now  realize 
was  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  gospel.  All 
of  the  focus  was  placed  on  what  I  did  instead  of  who 
I  was.  Since  I  was  completely  helpless  to  change 
myself,  and  change  was  an  apparent  prerequisite 
to  true  salvation,  I  was  convinced  I  needed  to  be 
"saved"  every  week. 

It  was  from  these  weekly  pseudo-conversion 
experiences  that  my  skepticism  about  God  began 
to  surface.  There  was  the  usual  list  of  "how  could 
a  loving  God...."  questions,  but  there  were  also 
questions  of  motivation  and  practicality.  What  was 
the  real  purpose  of  conversion?  If  my  only  reason  for 
getting  saved  is  to  escape  hell,  isn't  that  manipulating 
God?  If  we're  no  longer  under  the  law,  why  do  I  still 
have  these  huge  lists  of  do's  and  don'ts  that  are 
virtually  impossible  to  manage? 

Unable  to  find  satisfactory  answers  to  my 
questions,  my  enthusiasm  for  "getting  it  right" 
quickly  deflated  during  my  teenage  years.  By  the 
time  I  was  a  sophomore  in  college,  I  no  longer 
believed  in  God.  I  couldn't  handle  the  guilt,  pressure, 
and  vacuous  logic  that  came  along  with  the  brand 
of  Christianity  I  knew.  If  sin  management  and  after- 
life boat  hoarding  was  what  it  took  to  be  a  man  of 
God,  I  obviously  didn'  t  have  it  in  me.  It  was  time  to 
move  on.  To  my  surprise,  I  was  quite  comfortable 
being  an  atheist.  I  didn't  have  to  worry  about  what 
was  or  wasn't  a  sin.  I  was  living  the  life  I  wanted  to 
live.  I  still  had  morals  and  values,  and  was  basically 
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the  same  person  f  d  always  been  -  only  without  the 
guilt.  The  only  problem  with  my  newfound  atheology 
was  that  I  ended  up  in  the  same  logical  vacuum 
I  thought  I  had  finally  escaped.  Just  as  I  couldn't 
find  the  truth  in  my  childhood  theology,  the  truth  in 
my  atheology  was  also  mysteriously  absent.  I  found 
myself  asking  another  round  of  restless  questions. 
If  there's  no  God,  and  all  that  exists  is  what  we  see, 
what's  the  point?  Why  do  I  still  have  this  feeling  of 
connection  to  some  higher  power  or  purpose  even 
after  I've  disavowed  its  existence?  Why  am  I  still  so 
unhappy  and  unsatisfied  with  my  life  if  I'm  the  one  in 
control?  These  questions  led  me  to  begin  a  search 
for  real  truth,  for  the  truth  I  once  thought  was  so 
obvious  now  seemed  impossibly  elusive. 

At  this  point  in  my  life  I  had  already  started 
to  write  regularly.  I  wrote  mostly  fiction  and  bad 
poetry,  though  I  received  my  greatest  pleasure  from 
journaling,  and  still  do.  As  an  English  major,  I  had  read 
the  greats  and  the  not— so— greats  of  literature  and 
was  familiar  with  the  art  of  critical  thinking.  I  decided 
to  put  my  education-in-process  to  use  and  began  to 
delve  deep  into  the  works  and  minds  of  some  of  the 
greatest  Christian  thinkers  who  ever  lived.  The 
first  book  I  read  was,  of  course,  Mere  Christianity 
by  C.S.  Lewis.  His  logical  approach  to  the  question 
of  God  was  fascinating  (even  though  it  was  a  bit 
stodgy  for  my  taste),  and  I  devoured  most  of  the 
book  in  a  single  day,  though  I'm  ashamed  to  admit 
I  never  finished  it.  I  soon  moved  on  to  the  brilliant 
prose  of  N.T.  Wright,  an  Anglican  Bishop  at  Durham. 
His  simple  approach  to  the  gospel  helped  me  put 
the  meaning  of  salvation  into  a  sound  perspective. 
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These  great  thinkers,  along  with  countless  late  night 
discussions  with  friends  and  family,  helped  lay  the 
groundwork  for  my  first  true  conversion  experience 
that  would  soon  follow  during  a  sermon  at  the 
Vineyard  Church  of  Chattanooga. 

My  decision  to  become  a  writer  was  made  well 
before  this  experience,  however,  during  my  year  as 
an  atheist.  Originally,  I  sought  to  be  a  fiction  writer, 
but  my  inability  to  create  meaning  and  nuance  in 
my  stories  left  me  unsatisfied  -  I  wanted  my  work 
to  be  more  than  simple  entertainment.  Reluctantly, 
I  turned  to  nonfiction  with  some  hope  of  finding 
that  meaning.  With  every  memoir,  essay,  or  editorial 
I  wrote,  the  truth  seemed  to  get  closer,  f  d  never 
written  with  such  purpose  and  focus  before,  and  I 
soon  realized  that  I'  d  found  my  niche  as  a  writer. 

Returning  to  church  life  with  a  fresh  mindset 
and  a  renewed  hunger  for  truth,  it  wasn't  long  before 
I  found  myself  trying  to  reconcile  my  observations 
of  the  church  with  scripture,  only  to  find  that  I 
couldn't.  I  couldn't  scripturally  justify  our  inwardly 
focused  churches,  our  individualistic  salvation,  or 
our  eschatological  obsessions.  I  knew  I  wasn't  the 
only  one  confused  by  these  inconsistencies.  Non- 
believers  were  also  keenly  aware  of  them,  and  the 
gospel  was  becoming  increasingly  distorted  and 
diluted  to  the  world  around  us.  It's  time  like  these 
that  we  need  champions  of  honesty,  integrity  and 
faith  to  stand  up  and  tell  the  truth.  I  found  such  a 
champion  in  Brian  McLaren. 

McLaren's  apologetics  affirmed  my  suspicions 
of  church  errancy.  His  book  Adventures  In  Missing 
the  Point  (co-authored  by  Tony  Campolo)  opened 
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my  eyes  to  a  host  of  misunderstandings  that  had 
been  passed  on  through  generations  in  our  churches. 
The  misuse  of  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  guilt- 
trip  people  into  heaven,  the  idea  that  conversion 
is  an  end  rather  than  a  means,  the  over-emphasis 
on  eschatology,  and  the  patchwork  theology  that 
loosely  supports  all  of  these  misunderstandings  was 
presented  so  clearly  and  lovingly.  The  inspiration  I 
received  from  this  book  took  my  writing  in  a  different 
direction  -  writing  about  God  and  his  people. 

My  excitement  about  my  new  subjects  led  to 
the  start  of  a  monthly  magazine  at  my  church  called 
The  Compass.  Though  its  main  purpose  is  that  of  a 
newsletter,  I  began  writing  apologetic  articles  and 
essays  to  augment  each  issue.  I  had  no  experience 
with  this  kind  of  writing,  yet  it  seemed  to  come 
naturally.  The  more  I  wrote,  the  more  I  wanted  to 
write.  I  began  to  get  serious,  and  developed  a  strong 
desire  to  publish.  I  understood  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  that  God  was  calling  me  in  a  clear  direction. 

That  calling  hasn't  faded.  I  continue  to  write 
apologetic  essays  that  address  problems  both  in  the 
church  and  in  me.  I  understand  that  I  went  through 
my  time  of  disbelief  and  confusion  for  a  reason.  My 
deconstruction  was  not  an  accident.  It  opened  my 
eyes  to  a  whole  world  of  undiscovered  truth  -  a  world 
that  isn't  often  exposed  to  those  trapped  in  the  mire 
of  well— meaning  religion.  Jesus  has  something  more 
for  us  than  what  the  modern  church  is  offering.  My 
calling  is  to  find  what  that  is  and  to  share  it  with 
those  in  disbelief.  My  calling  is  to  seek  truth  through 
writing.  It  is  to  share  the  gospel  with  those  who 
thought  they  already  knew  it.  My  calling  is  to  be  a 
Christian  apologist 
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To  Inscribe  is  to  Make  History 
+  LaEsha  Sanders 

The  flicker  of  an  oil  lamp  danced  across  the 
stonewalls  of  a  sparsely  decorated  room.  A  bed, 
a  chair  and  a  desk  were  the  only  furniture  pieces. 
Atop  the  desk  sat  three  simple  tools  that  would 
carry  a  story  from  that  dimly  lit  room  to  a  universe 
of  generations:  an  inkwell,  a  writing  instrument  and 
parchment.  As  John  the  Beloved  dipped  his  pen 
into  the  ink  and  set  it  to  paper  he  began  to  tell  a 
story  that  over  2000  years  later  would  continue  to 
bring  hope,  life  and  love.  It  would  be  steeped  in 
debate  and  linger  through  thousands  of  years  of 
controversy.  To  himself  he  wrote  about  his  master, 
teacher,  and  best  friend.  To  the  rest  of  the  world 
he  wrote  about  a  Savior.  "In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word..."  (John  1 .1  NKJV),  he  began.  I  can  almost  see 
his  face  as  his  eyes  reflected  countless  memories 
that  some  today  long  to  have.  "...And  the  Word 
was  with  God..."  (John  1.1),  he  continued.  Almost 
breathless  with  the  reality  of  one  he  called  friend, 
he  dipped  his  pen  again  and  wrote,  "...And  the  Word 
was  God"  (John  1.1). 

Today  we  have  John's  story  as  well  as  many 
other  accounts  of  Christ,  the  days  before  Him 
and  the  days  after  Him.  We  have  these  stories 
all  because  John,  Matthew,  Luke,  and  all  the  other 
great  men  of  old  were  willing  to  pick  up  a  pen  and 
write  down  the  things  they  wanted  to  pass  down  to 
other  generations.  If  it  were  not  for  these  scribes 
we  today  would  have  no  recorded  history  of  Christ 
our  Savior.   Unless  they  had  written  we  would  spend 
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our  days  in  a  haphazard  search  for  the  proof  of  a 
broken  narrative  of  hearsay. 

A  world  without  scribes  is  a  world  without 
history.  A  body  of  believers  without  scribes  is 
Christianity  without  a  lasting  testimony.  How  will 
they  know  unless  someone  tells  them,  and  how  will 
they  remember  lest  it  be  recorded?  The  written 
word  is  a  word  that  cannot  be  disputed.  It  speaks 
a  clear  story  of  truth  that  would  lose  its  accuracy 
from  one  generation  to  the  next  if  it  were  told  only 
by  mouth.  Words  on  paper  act  as  a  memory  of 
sorts  because  they  can  always  be  retrieved  when 
a  memory  is  foggy  or  when  the  detail  of  an  event 
is  unclear.  Retrievable  records  of  all  sorts  are 
recorded  on  paper-births  and  deaths,  weddings 
and  graduations,  and  many  more  of  life'  s  events, 
both  small  and  great.  For  those  who  have  accepted 
Christ  as  Savior  even  our  names  are  written  in  the 
Book  of  Life,  and  Jesus  commands  us  to  rejoice  in 
that  record.    (See  Luke  10:20). 

So  what  makes  a  Christian  writer  so 
different  from  any  other  writer  in  the  world?  "Faith 
is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen."  (Hebrews  1 1:1  NKJV;  italics  mine). 
To  share  my  faith  is  to  ask  someone  to  believe  in 
something  that  they  cannot  see.  It  is  to  ask  them 
to  step  outside  of  their  world  of  appearances,  or 
their  metaphysics,  and  to  see  that  which  is  beyond 
their  physical  eyes.  To  tell  a  story-whether  it  is 
fiction,  a  biography,  a  news  piece  or  an  opinion- 
is  to  ask  someone  to  see  the  invisible.  For  every 
word  I  pen  I  am  asking  the  reader  to  pull  up  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  world,  if  but  for  an  instant, 
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and  see  the  world  of  the  story.  A  reader  who  reads 
a  narrative  and  says,  "I  believe  what  I  have  read," 
has  in  essence  taken  a  faith  step.  It  may  not  be 
as  eternally  changing  as  a  conversion,  but  then  it 
may  have  enough  influence  to  cause  that  reader  to 
change  how  he  lives. 

The  written  word  is  a  preservative  of  history. 
There  is  something  about  the  influence  and  precision 
of  the  written  word  that  causes  a  teenage  girl  to 
write  in  a  diary,  or  a  sailor  to  journal  his  adventures 
at  sea.  In  Exodus  31:18  we  find  that  even  God 
writes  those  things  that  He  wants  preserved;  "... 
He  gave  Moses  two  tablets  of  stone,  written  by 
the  finger  of  God."  He  taught  this  all  important 
writing  of  the  word  to  His  chosen  people  when  He 
commanded  them  that  His  words  were  to  be  in  their 
hearts,  taught  to  their  children,  and  written  "on 
the  doorposts  of  your  house  and  on  your  gates" 
(Exodus  6.6-9  NKJV;  italics  mine). 

Where  would  history  be,  and  where  would  the 
stories  in  the  Old  Testament  be  if  the  writers  had 
not  picked  up  the  pen?  John  the  Beloved  wrote 
simply  about  his  own  life  and  his  own  personal  walk 
with  Christ,  and  yet  it  is  a  lasting  story  that  has 
been  poured  over  by  theologians  and  commoners 
alike.  As  a  Christian  writer  of  today,  if  I  do  set  the 
pen  that  has  been  placed  in  my  hand  to  paper  and 
write  my  story  where  will  my  children'  s  generation 
be  after  my  generation  has  gone?  The  truth  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  will  stand  for  all  eternity  whether 
I  pick  up  a  pen  or  not.  However,  if  my  pen  remains 
poised  just  above  the  paper  with  the  ink  never 
meeting  the  page  then  my  part  of  the  story  will  be 
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lost  leaving  my  grandchildren's  children  to  search 
in  the  dark  for  their  lost  legacy. 

I  as  a  writer  have  a  responsibility  to  preserve 
the  legacy  of  my  generation  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations.  Whether  the  millions  read  my  story  or 
only  my  own  descendents  is  not  the  concern.  The 
matter  is  much  deeper  than  that.  As  a  Christian 
writer  I  have  a  responsibility  to  preserve  the 
heritage  of  the  Christ-centered  background  that  I 
was  given  so  that  my  great— grandchildren  and  their 
great-grandchildren  will  know  what  their  heritage 
represents.  If  I  want  tomorrow's  world  to  know 
that  I  am  a  believer  in  Christ  then  I  must  carry 
Christ  to  the  paper  whether  it  is  an  article  in  my 
career  or  an  entry  in  my  own  journal.  So  then,  I 
cannot  compromise  in  a  world  where  compromise 
is  expected.  If  I  should  compromise  holiness  and 
righteousness  with  my  pen,  then  I  have  failed  to 
preserve  my  true  heritage. 

In  a  world  that  has  many  beliefs  and  little 
tolerance  of  absolute  truth  it  is  my  responsibility,  as 
a  Spirit— filled  writer,  to  speak  light  into  the  darkness 
and  refuse  to  back  down  in  the  face  of  adversity. 
How  sad  it  would  be  if  no  one  were  to  record  the 
struggles  and  victories,  the  tragedies  and  triumphs, 
the  gains  and  the  losses  of  each  generation.  Just 
as  the  scribes  of  the  past  preserved  their  story 
for  today,  our  story  must  also  be  persevered  for 
tomorrow.  Only  in  the  written  word  will  history 
remain  in  tact  and  leave  a  stepping-stone  for  the 
future. 
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Interview  with  SildS   House 


Silas  House  is  the  author  of  the  novels  Clay's 
Quilt  (2001),  A  Parchment  of  Leaves  (2003),  and  The  Coal 
Tattoo  (2004),  as  well  as  the  play  The  Hurting  Part  (2005). 
House  was  born  in  Whitley  County,  Kentucky  in  1971  and 
grew  up  in  a  working-class  family.  He  has  received  many 
honors,  including  the  Appalachian  Book  the  Year,  the 
Award  of  Special  Achievement  from  the  Fellowship  of 
Southern  Writers,  the  Chaffin  Award  for  Literature,  two 
Kentucky  Literary  Prizes  for  Novel  of  the  Year  (2003  and 
2005),  and  the  fiction  prize  from  the  National  Society  of 
Arts  and  Letters.  House  is  a  two— time  finalist  for  both 
the  Southern  Book  Critics  Circle  Prize  and  the  SEBA 
Book  of  the  Year.  House  has  served  as  a  columnist 
for  the  Lexington  Herald— Leader  and  a  contributor  to 
NPR'  s  "All  Things  Considered."  A  frequent  column  in 
the  Courier— Journal  is  forthcoming.  House  is  writer— in— 
residence  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  where  he  also 
directs  the  Mountain  Heritage  Literary  Festival.  He  lives 
in  Eastern  Kentucky  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 
House  has  recently  finished  his  fourth  novel,  which  will 
be  published  in  2007.  He  is  also  currently  collaborating 
with  actress  Ashley  Judd  on  a  screenplay  that  will  be 
filmed  in  2007.  He  is  at  work  on  his  fifth  novel,  which  is 
set  during  the  Civil  War. 
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Silas  House  Interview  +  Donna  Summerlin 

1 .  The  focus  of  this  section  in  the  Lee  Review  is  on 
Writing  as  Calling.  Do  you  see  writing  as  a  calling? 
When  did  you  first  become  interested  in  writing? 
What  led  you  to  this  vocation? 

Well,  I  believe  that  we  all  have  a  calling.  We're  all 
here  for  a  reason.  But  I  think  lots  of  us  never  find 
out  what  our  calling  is,  so  I  feel  very  blessed  to 
have  discovered  mine  from  a  really  young  age.  I've 
loved  to  read  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  and 
I  think  my  love  for  reading  just  naturally  evolved 
into  a  love  for  writing.  I  grew  up  in  a  family  of 
storytellers;  they  were  also  telling  tales.  Eventually 
I  realized  that  some  of  the  best  storytellers  in  my 
family  were  passing  away,  and  I  thought  about  the 
way  that  oral  storytelling  can  just  fade  away,  while 
the  written  word  lasts  much  longer.  So  that  was 
the  first  reason  I  began  to  write:  to  preserve.  I 
grew  up  in  a  culture  (Appalachian,  Pentecostal)  that 
was  much  different  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  a 
culture  that  people  didn'  t  really  understand,  so  that 
was  also  important  to  me:  to  educate.  But  I  also 
enjoyed  making  up  stories,  trying  to  write  the  book 
I  wanted  to  read.    So  I  also  wanted  to  entertain. 

2.  /  heard  you  speak  at  the  Festival  on  Faith  and 
Writing  at  Calvin  College  a  couple  of  years  ago 
about  how  faith  informs  your  writing.  Your  books 
are  not  the  fare  of  Christian  bookstores,  and  you 
would  be  more  accurately  described  as  a  writer  who 
is  a  Christian  than  as  a   "Christian  writer/'  per  se. 
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Isn't  this  correct?  Can  you  comment  on  how  you 
incorporate  your  faith  into  your  work? 

I  would  definitely  agree  with  that  description.  To 
my  own  taste,  a  lot  of  "Christian  writers"  fall  into 
this  trap  of  being  too  sappy  and  worrying  too  much 
about  the  message  and  not  enough  about  the  way 
it's  delivered.  I  don' t  mean  that  in  any  kind  of  catty 
way — I  respect  all  kinds  of  writing — but  the  reason  I 
choose  to  not  write  what  is  "mainstream  Christian 
fiction"  is  because  of  those  reasons.  I  am  writing 
as  an  artist  and  as  a  Christian.  My  main  goal  is  to 
preserve,  to  inform,  to  entertain,  as  stated  above. 
I  want  my  confession  of  faith  to  be  subtle;  I  think 
that  often  people  are  really  turned  off  when  they'  re 
beat  over  the  head  with  Scripture.  The  main  thing 
I  want  to  do  in  my  writing  is  to  show  people  trying 
to  be  better  people.  To  me  that's  the  definition 
of  Christianity:  it's  not  about  being  perfect,  it's 
about  trying  to  be  the  best  person  you  can  be.  And 
so,  often  my  characters  are  not  overtly  Christian 
but  once  the  reader  spends  time  with  them  they're 
definitely  aware  that  they're  Believers,that  they're 
people  of  faith.  But  they're  also  people  who  doubt, 
who  question. ..the  only  way  I  can  arrive  at  answers 
on  religion  or  spirituality  for  my  readers  is  to  show 
characters  who  are  grappling. 

3.  You  also  mentioned  at  Calvin  that  you  come 
from  a  Pentecostal  heritage  and  that  when  you 
include  scenes  such  as  the  Easter  Sunday  service 
in  A  Parchment  of  Leaves,  your  purpose  is  to  do 
this   in   a   way  that  portrays   this   integral  element 
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of  Appalachian  religion  with  integrity  and  respect. 
Since  a  large  number  of  our  students  at  Lee  also 
come  from  Pentecostal/charismatic  traditions,  can 
you  say  something  about  your  own  background  and 
what  you  try  to  do  with  scenes  such  as  the  one  I've 
mentioned. 

My  family  have  been  Pentecostals  since  the  early 
1900s,  when  the  denomination  first  completely 
bloomed  in  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  My 
first  memory  is  of  having  fallen  asleep  under  the 
pew  at  the  Lily  Holiness  Church.  I  awoke  and  found 
myself  alone  in  the  pew.  My  mother  and  cousins 
and  aunts  were  all  up  at  the  altar,  praying  and 
speaking  in  tongues,  and  shouting.  My  mother  had 
become  slain  in  the  spirit.  She  was  lying  in  the  floor 
and  one  of  the  Sisters  of  the  church  had  spread 
a  towel  over  her  legs.  The  music  was  pumping — 
I'm  pretty  sure  the  song  was  "God's  Not  Dead," 
still  one  of  my  favorites— and  it  was  one  of  those 
services  when  you  can  just  feel  it  in  the  air,  you 
know?  Growing  up,  our  church  was  our  culture. 
We  didn't  just  go  to  church  with  each  other,  we 
also  lived  in  a  community  where  nearly  everyone 
was  Holiness,  where  most  of  us  went  to  the  same 
church.  We  did  everything  together.  When  I  got  to 
go  to  Mammoth  Cave,  it  was  with  the  church  group. 
When  I  got  to  go  skating,  I  went  with  the  church 
group  (we  had  shirts  we  wore  to  the  roller  rink  that 
said  "Holy  Rollers"  on  the  back!).  And  so  on.  And 
I'm  so  glad  that  I  was  raised  that  way.  It  gave  me 
such  a  great  sense  of  community  and  music  and 
language.     I'm   sure  that  I  wouldn't  be  a  writer  if 
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I  hadn't  been  raised  Holiness.  Once  I  went  off  to 
university  I  encountered  lots  of  people  who  didn't 
even  know  what  the  Pentecostal  denomination  was. 
They  did  not  understand  my  belief  system  at  all. 
And  they  also  thought  that  all  Holiness  people  were 
the  same  way.  They  were  also  all  convinced  that  all 
Holiness  people  were  snake-handlers  and  all  that. 
In  other  words,  they  thought  of  us  as  a  stereotype 
instead  of  human  beings.  So,  when  I  became  a  writer, 
one  thing  that  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  make  sure 
that  I  presented  Pentecostal/Holiness  characters 
as  human  beings.  Some  of  my  Holiness  characters 
are  really  good  examples  of  Christianity,  I  think, 
like  Vine'  s  mother-in— law,  Esme,  in  Parchment,  or 
Easter  in  Clay's  Quilt  and  The  Coal  Tattoo,  but 
I  do  have  a  couple  of  "bad-guy"  Pentecostals, 
particularly  Alma's  father  in  Clay's  Quilt.  Because 
they're  all  human  beings,  so  there'  s  bound  to  be  a 
bad  one  in  the  bunch  somewhere.  To  my  mind,  this 
shows  the  complexity  and  reality  of  the  faith.  My 
main  goal  is  to  show  Pentecostal  characters  as  real 
people  with  hopes  and  fear  and  sadnesses  and  joys 
just  like  anyone  else.  I  think  showing  them  that  way 
will  help  people  to  understand  a  denomination  they 
might  not  have  understood  otherwise. 

4.  You  have  focused  your  writing  so  far  on  your 
native  region  of  Appalachia.  Do  you  think  writers 
can  write  only  that  which  they  know  personally?  Do 
you  have  any  plans  to  "branch  out"  in  the  future? 

My  new  book  is  not  so  Appalachian  as  my  first 
three.     In  my  mind  it's  set  in  Appalachia,  but  the 
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narrator  is  a  ten  year  old  boy,  so  he's  not  so  aware 
of  it.  It  shows  in  the  dialogue  and  topography  of  the 
novel,  but  I'  m  not  sure  that  just  any  reader  would 
know  it's  set  in  Appalachia.  And  it  begins  and  ends 
in  New  York  City.  That's  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
book.  I  have  another  novel  in  my  head  that  will 
take  place  all  over  the  South.  I  do  think  that  a 
writer  must  stick  to  what  they  know,  but  I  don't 
think  you  have  to  absolutely  live  in  a  place  for  years 
to  know  it.  I've  been  all  over  the  South,  traveling 
so  much  with  my  books,  that  I  think  I  have  a  pretty 
good  understanding  of  lots  of  places,  and  I  think 
I  can  capture  those  senses  of  place  well  enough 
to  set  books  there.  I  do,  however,  identify  first 
and  foremost  as  an  Appalachian  who  happens  to 
be  a  writer.  I  don't  necessarily  like  to  call  myself 
an  "Appalachian  writer,"  because  I  don't  see  the 
reason  in  pigeon— holing  like  that,  but  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  a  writer  and  an  Appalachian,  so  people 
can  call  me  whatever  they  want  to. 

5.  Can  you  offer  any  advice  to  aspiring  writers? 
How  does  one  become  a  writer?  Many  of  your 
ideas  come  from  your  own  family's  past,  but  you 
sometimes  alter  these  historical  characters  and 
events  to  create  an  effective  story.  How  do  you 
transform  the  past  into  a  work  of  fiction  without 
doing  disservice  to  either  of  these? 

The  main  thing  to  remember  about  writing  is  that 
it's  all  a  balancing  act.  Especially  fiction.  In  fiction, 
you'  re  always  balancing  what  really  happened  with 
what  you  want  to  happen.    For  example,  I  often  live 
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vicariously  through  my  characters  and  have  them 
do  things  I  would/could  never  do,  yet  they  often 
have  my  value  system  or  quirks.  The  main  thing  is 
that  all  writing  should  ultimately  arrive  at  the  truth, 
and  I  think  the  best  way  to  be  a  good  writer  is 
to  keep  that  in  mind,  to  remember  that  all  good 
writing  should  inform  the  reader  of  a  greater  truth, 
that  all  good  writing  should  make  the  reader  feel 
something.  That's  the  great  goal  of  art  there  is:  to 
make  others  feel  an  emotion. 
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Personal  Memoir 

♦  Sabord  Woods 


Dr.  Sabord  Woods  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Department  of  English  and  Modern  Foreign 
Languages.  He  has  been  a  dedicated  part  of  Lee's 
Faculty  for  40  years  and  is  now  retiring.  He  earned 
his  Master's  of  Arts  Degree  in  English  at  Georgia 
Southern  College,  and  the  Ph.D.  in  English  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Dr.  Woods  teaches  English 
Composition,  English  Literature,  Shakespeare,  and 
graduate  courses  in  the  Master  of  Liberal  Arts 
program.  His  interests  lie  primarily  in  Renaissance 
literature  and  in  relationships  between  theology  and 
literature.  A  recipient  of  the  Excellence  in  Teaching 
Award  in  1  985,  Dr.  Woods  has  served  as  acting  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Language  Arts  during  several 
brief  intervals  and  has  chaired  numerous  elected 
and  appointed  faculty  committees. 

Originally  from  Jesup,  Ga.,  Dr.  Woods  enjoys 
interaction  with  friends  and  students  and  literary 
reading,  creative  writing,  and  research  writing. 
He  also  finds  fulfillment  in  lay  church  ministry, 
particularly  as  a  prayer  group  leader  and  as  a  piano 
accompanist. 
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Vocation  as  Journey:  Narrative  and  Reflection 

Within  Christian  communities  "journey"  as 
metaphor  for  the  Christian  life  has  been  employed 
until  it  has  become  hackneyed,  so  I  hesitate  to  use  it 
once  more.  Yet  if  we  examine  Scripture,  we  discover 
that,  from  Abraham  in  the  early  Old  Testament 
to  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  New,  Bible  narrative  is 
consistently  organized  around  journeys.  To  hold  up  a 
single  example,  I  have  personally  studied  thejourneys 
of  Moses  rather  extensively  and  found  them  quite 
applicable  to  my  own  faith  journey,  though  my  path 
might  well  be  as  obscure  throughout  my  life  as  was 
Moses'  during  his  second  forty  years.  In  fact,  the 
journey  metaphor  is  quite  apt  for  my  purpose.  My  own 
journey  took  me  out  of  my  childhood  environment 
and  placed  me  365  miles  away  in  actual  distance 
and  light  years  away  in  psychological  distance 
without  altering  drastically  my  Christian  worldview. 

Previous  Acts  and  Halting  First  Steps 

I  indeed  took  few  trips  during  my  early  childhood 
years.  My  family  was  as  poor  as  church  mice,  so 
we  considered  ourselves  blessed  to  have  food  on 
the  table  and  shoes  on  the  feet.  My  parents  were 
distant  cousins  who  had  been  raised  on  different 
sections  of  what  was  originally  a  single  land  grant  to 
the  George  family  (the  "patriarch"  of  which  was  my 
great-great  grandfather  from  both  the  paternal  and 
the  maternal  sides).  Mamma  was  what  we  would 
now  call  a  "stay— at— home  mom,"  and  Dad  was  a  log 
checker  and  "brow"  foreman  at  McCann's  sawmill 
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at  Doctortown,  Georgia,  which  had  been  the  earliest 
settlement  in  our  part  of  the  county.  Mamma  had 
a  ninth— grade  education,  quitting  in  the  tenth,  and 
Dad  had  a  sixth-grade  education,  dropping  out  in 
the  seventh.  My  parents  were  intelligent  people 
with  a  strong  desire  to  live  Christian  lives.  Dad  had 
been  baptized  into  the  Mormon  faith  at  five,  never 
believing  it,  and  Mamma  had  been  baptized  at  Red  Hill 
Missionary  Baptist  Church  at  14,  becoming  a  baby 
Christian  with  a  lot  of  growing  and  changing  to  do. 

My  parents  joined  Spring  Grove  Free  Will  Baptist 
Church  in  about  1935,  and  there  I  was  nurtured 
in  the  faith  until  I  was  ten — under  the  tutelage  of 
godly  Sunday  School  teachers  and  a  saintly  pastor, 
Rev.  John  Graham.  The  family  began  attending  the 
Jesup  Church  of  God  in  1949,  and  there  I  began 
my  intense  church  participation.  I  was  saved  in  an 
Oral  Roberts  tent  crusade  in  March  1950,  kneeling 
in  the  sawdust  in  the  prayer  tent  at  the  side  of 
the  main  crusade  tent.  In  that  meeting  I  saw  a 
remarkable  miracle:  I  watched  a  goiter  disappear 
from  a  lady'  s  neck  as  Oral  Roberts  laid  his  hands 
on  her  in  prayer.  Soon  I  received  the  Pentecostal 
experience  of  speaking  in  tongues  while  coming 
back  through  the  field  from  feeding  the  pigs  and  with 
my  mother  joined  the  Church  of  God  in  June  1950. 

A  Narrow  Path  for  a  Dutiful  Son 

As  a  child  in  rural  South  Georgia  in  the  1940's 
and  1950's,  my  vocation  under  God  would  appear 
to  be  very  simple—to  be  a  dutiful  son,  an  acceptable 
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student,  and  a  attentive  recipient  of  spiritual  truth 
communicated  through  Sunday  School  and  worship. 

And  so  it  was  until,  after  the  family  started  attending 
the  Church  of  God,  I  was  approached  (at  ten  years 
of  age)  by  the  pastor  and  asked  to  speak  to  the 
congregation  at  Wednesday  night  prayer  service.  This 
began  preaching  activity  that  continued  throughout 
my  teens  and  young  adulthood  on  a  regular  basis.  It 
conditioned  my  development  and  affected  strongly 
my  relationship  with  peers  at  school  and  at  church.  I 
became  known  as  the  "preacher  boy."  At  the  same 
time  I  began  to  develop  musical  skill  as  a  pianist 
and  found  myself  called  on  constantly  to  play  at 
church  as  well  as  preach.  As  I  moved  through  high 
school,  my  verbal  skills  began  to  develop,  and  it 
gradually  became  evident  that  speaking  and  writing 
were  important  areas  for  expression  and  continued 
development.  Meanwhile,  I  was  credentialed  as 
a  licensed  exhorter  in  the  Church  of  God  and 
conducted  revivals  and  weekend  meetingsfrequently. 

Vicissitudes  Early  in  the  Adult  Journey 

Once  in  college,  I  continued  to  develop  verbal 
and  musical  skills,  majoring  in  English  but  still 
studying  piano  privately.  I  at  this  point  hoped  to 
go  to  seminary  and  saw  myself  as  headed  for  full- 
time  ministry  in  the  Church  of  God.  I,  in  fact,  had 
been  pastor  of  a  small  mission  for  a  few  months 
while  still  in  high  school.  After  completing  college,  I 
began  to  teach  English  in  public  schools,  struggling 
to   gain    classroom    skills   while    also    serving   small 
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churches  as  pastor  and  constantly  using  my  piano 
and  other  musical  skills  in  church  and  elsewhere. 
At  this  point  I  was  still  living  with  my  parents  and 
taking  graduate  classes  in  education  and  English. 
Looking  back,  I  can  now  see  that  God  was  preparing 
me  in  various  ways  for  a  major  change  in  locale  and 
level  of  work.  He  also  was  giving  me  experiences 
on  which  I  would  draw  once  I  was  teaching  at  Lee, 
including  some  understanding  of  the  role  of  pastor 
in  the  Church  of  God  that  would  stand  me  in  good 
stead  as  I  taught  students  as  Lee  headed  for  full- 
time  ministry.  However,  I  did  not  feel  that  public 
school  teaching  or  my  full— time  pastoral  ministry 
would  be  my  life-long  vocation.  My  preaching 
role  was,  nonetheless,  an  important  part  of  my 
vocation  under  God  (after  all,  I  did  preach  quite 
regularly— an  average  of  five  or  six  times  a  month— 
for  about  fifteen  years). 

During  these  years  important  emotional  and 
intellectual  processes  were  occurring  within  me.  I 
was  beginning  to  think  that  it  was  likely  that  I  would 
remain  single  rather  than  marry,  and  that  in  itself 
made  unlikely  a  long-term  pastoral  role  in  the  Church 
of  God.  I  also  was  struggling  with  philosophical  and 
theological  ideas — some  at  variance  with  the  faith 
taught  in  the  Church  of  God— scientific  determinism 
and  cultural  relativism,  for  example.  I  had  a  strong 
relationship  with  God  even  while  struggling  with 
intellectual  bases  for  faith.  But  this  struggle 
complicated  my  preaching  ministry  (I  felt  guilty 
preaching  truths  that  I  was  entertaining  doubts 
about).  At  twenty-six  I  completed  a  Master  of  Arts 
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Degree  in  English  at  Georgia  Southern  College  and 
started  a  Ph.D.  program  in  English  at  the  University 
of  Georgia.  However,  I  had  serious  hesitation  about 
whether  pursuing  this  path  was  God'  s  will  and  soon 
vacated  the  program  and  accepted  a  position  at 
Lee  College.  Even  then,  I  still  wasn'  t  sure  that  I 
was  following  the  path  that  God  ultimately  wanted 
for  my  life.  I  remember  seeking  God  regarding  his 
will  and  feeling  in  my  spirit  that  all  I  had  to  know 
at  that  point  was  the  divine  will  for  each  particular 
day.  Was  I  where  he  wanted  me,  doing  what  he 
wanted     me    to    do    at    that    particular    moment? 

The  Church  of  God  community  in  Cleveland 
at  that  point  was  tightly  structured,  exclusivist, 
very  traditionally  Southern,  and  in  a  number  of 
ways  very  legalistic  in  practical  application  of  faith. 
Although  I  loved  my  teaching  at  Lee,  I  was  not 
very  comfortable  in  the  surrounding  environment. 
I  felt  that  someone  was  always  looking  over  my 
shoulder.  I  also  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  pursue 
God's  calling  for  me  in  my  hometown,  where 
I  could  remain  close  to  my  family.  So  I  left  Lee 
briefly  and  returned  home,  where  I  served  at  chair 
of  the  high  school   English  department  for  a  year. 

Mileposts  and  Midpoint 

I   soon   was   back   at   Lee,    starting   a  Ph.D. 

program     in     English     at     UTK    and    feeling  much 

more     certain     that     God     was     calling     me  here 

for       a        long-term       teaching       ministry.  That, 
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at  this  juncture,  was  how  I  conceived  my 
profession,  and,  essentially,  that  conviction  about 
my  vocation  hasn'  t  changed.. 

I  believed  strongly  by  this  point  in  my  life 
that  God  calls  Christians  to  a  vocation.  The  words 
"calling"  and  "vocation"  I  saw  as  synonyms,  for, 
given  the  etymology  of  vocation,  that  is  a  reasonable 
assumption.  My  little  smidgeon  of  high-school 
Latin  had  taught  me  that  vocation  came  from 
vocatio,  the  root  of  which  is  vocare,  to  call,  and  I 
read  in  Eph.  4:1  (KJV):  "I  therefore,  the  prisoner 
of  the  Lord,  beseech  you  that  ye  walk  worthy  of 
the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called."  I  know  now 
that  this  passage  of  Scripture  refers  to  a  spiritual 
walk  and  that  Paul  was  not  communicating  to  the 
Ephesians  the  broad  sense  of  vocation  that  many 
Evangelicals  hold  today.  Neither,  of  course,  was  he 
referring  to  a  call  to  full— time  ministry,  but,  rather, 
to  the  call  to  commitment  for  all  Christians.  I  think  I 
interpreted  the  Scripture  more  broadly  than  I  would 
consider  correct  exegesis  today.  I  had  not  gotten 
this  concept  from  my  church,  for,  as  is  generally 
known,  the  Church  of  God,  as  a  whole,  had  a  very 
narrow  idea  of  calling — exclusively  the  call  to  full- 
time  preaching  ministry. 

When  I  had  started  preaching  at  ten,  I  had  heard 
no  voice  or  seen  no  sign;  I  simply  had  a  conviction 
that  this  was  something  I  should  do — was  this  a 
"call"?  I  accepted  it  as  such  at  the  time.  But,  later, 
I  began  to  develop  a  much  more  complex  idea  of 
calling,  or  vocation,  for  I  didn't  distinguish  the  two. 
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I  remember  a  fellow  church  member  during  a  prayer 
meeting  telling  me  that  he  believed  God  was  calling 
me  to  be  an  evangelist.  I  replied  that  I  believed  that 
if  God  wanted  me  to  do  that  he  would  tell  me.  (I  had 
already  preached  a  number  of  revivals,  and,  while 
feeling  that  God  was  blessing  my  efforts,  didn't 
see  the  results  that  I  thought  one  called  to  be  an 
evangelist  should  have.)  During  my  early  years  at 
Lee,  I  had  been  wrestling  with  what  my  vocation 
under  God  should  be  and  was  becoming  fairly  sure 
that  it  was  teaching — in  fact,  teaching  English  at  Lee 
College,  though  my  conviction  of  such  a  specific 
sense  of  vocation  might  not  seem  plausible  to 
some. 

During  my  years  of  study  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  I  began  to  settle  some  of  the  intellectual 
questions,  though  never  erasing  totally  the  haunting 
doubts  that  had  plagued  me  from  childhood.  I 
decided  (in  the  winter  of  1971)  that,  once  for  all,  I 
must  accept  Scriptural  authority  as  my  final  arbiter, 
and  that  decision  led  eventually  to  resolution  of  a 
number  of  issues. 

Some  Christians  view  the  profession  one 
practices  and  the  place  one  practices  it  as  matters 
of  personal  choice.  I  am  not  willing  to  say  that  may 
not  be  true  for  many.  But,  personally,  I  always  felt  the 
hand  of  God  leading  me— if  seemingly  circuitously  at 
times.  I  don't  think  he  controlled  me  as  a  puppeteer 
manipulates  his  puppets.  Sometimes  he  closed  one 
door  while  opening  another  door.  On  a  couple  of 
occasions,  however,  he  did  yank  me  away  from  the 
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wrong  direction  rather  forcefully. 

By  1975,  when  I  was  completing  my  dissertation 
at  UTK,  I  had  learned  to  be  sensitive  to  the  leading 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  My  committee  chair,  a  fine 
scholar  of  great  integrity,  kept  pressuring  me  to  let 
him  place  me  in  another  school.  He  felt  that  I  had 
scholarly  potential  that  could  never  be  developed 
at  Lee.  When  he  would  bring  the  matter  up,  I  would 
go  back  to  the  apartment  and  pray,  but  would  feel 
no  sense  of  release  from  Lee.  One  day  on  my  way 
to  the  graduate  library  to  work  on  the  dissertation, 
I  was  walking  across  the  plaza  surrounding  McClung 
Tower,  where  English  offices  were  located,  when  I 
was  quite  literally  overwhelmed  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  felt  Him  speak  within  my  spirit  that  I  was  to  go 
up  immediately  to  Dr.  Adams'  office  and  talk  to  him 
about  why  I  must  return  to  Lee  College.  I  became 
literally  weak  as  water.  I  questioned  whether  it 
was  really  God,  but  experienced  once  again  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  spiritual  anointing  and  that 
same  inner  voice. 

When  I  told  Dr.  Adams  I  needed  to  talk  to  him, 
he  said,  "You  couldn't  have  chosen  a  better  time; 
the  secretary'  s  gone  to  a  medical  appointment, 
and  I  am  just  keeping  the  office  and  not  working  on 
anything  in  particular  right  now." 

For  an  hour  I  poured  out  my  heart  to  him  regarding 
what  I  believed  to  be  my  spiritual  vocation — teaching 
English  at  Lee.  He  seemed  to  understand,  though 
he  mentioned  that  my  religion  had  not  seemed  to 
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affect  my  work  (which,  of  course,  was  true  and  quite 
intentional  on  my  part  since  I  knew  that  getting  my 
religious  convictions  into  my  research  might  well  be 
fatal  to  my  success  in  a  situation  rather  hostile  to 
conservative  Christian  faith).  Perhaps  my  witness 
to  faith  was  what  was  crucial  during  this  "divine 
appointment."  In  any  case  after  this  conversation 
it  soon  became  evident  that  Dr.  Adams  now  had  as 
his  goal  to  help  me  get  my  dissertation  finished  and 
defended  by  the  time  I  returned  to  Lee.  As  a  result 
I  defended  the  dissertation  in  early  October  and 
graduated  in  December  of  1975. 

Now  do  I  believe  that  God  works  with  everyone 
this  way?  Certainly  not.  I  was  at  a  crossroads.  I 
was  seeking  God  for  guidance.  And  he  chose  this 
means  to  help  me  chart  my  course.  But  a  person 
in  another  time  and  another  place  with  a  different 
background  might  under  God  make  such  a  decision 
through  an  entirely  different  method. 

In  my  early  and  middle  years  at  Lee  I  was 
politically  liberal  and  an  armchair  advocate  of  social 
activism.  I  supported  strongly  the  movement  toward 
integration  of  schools  and  public  facilities  that 
was  at  the  forefront  of  society  then,  but  I  did  not 
get  personally  involved— I'm  not  sure  whether  the 
reason  was  timidity,  fear  of  rejection  by  family,  or 
plain  self— centeredness.  I  also  strongly  supported 
government  programs  to  aid  the  poor  during  these 
years  and  consistently  voted  for  candidates  who 
behaved  similarly.  Over  the  years  I  gradually 
grew  more  conservative  in  my  view  of  the  role  of 
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government,  but  I  never  lost  my  strong  belief  in  the 
equality  of  all  women  and  men  of  whatever  race 
or  clime.  To  me  this  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
real  Christianity.  In  retrospect,  I  pose  the  question, 
might  it  not  be  an  important  element  of  Christian 
vocation  to  support  gradual  social  change  mandated 
by  Christian  principle? 

Lee  has  undergone  gradual  change  since  the 
1960/s,  and  in  some  ways  I  have  changed  with  the 
institution.  There  was  a  movement  away  from  some 
of  the  narrowness  and  legalism  of  the  1960's;  there 
was  a  growth  in  professionalism  among  employees, 
and  particularly  within  the  faculty;  there  was  a 
broadening  of  both  faculty  and  students  over 
time  so  that  faith  groups  other  than  the  Church 
of  God  were  more  plentifully  represented.  My  own 
conviction  had  always  been  that  the  presence  at 
Lee  of  diversity  of  faith  commitment  was  important 
to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  development  of 
students;  students  and  faculty  needed  to  see  the 
unity  within  diversity  possible  within  true  Christian 
community  and  needed  to  understand  that  God 
accepted  as  his  children  all  who  embraced  the 
fundamental  truth  of  the  gospel.  Is  it  not  part  of 
our  Christian  vocation  to  welcome  brothers  and 
sisters  from  diverse  faith  traditions  who  know  and 
love  Christ  and  to  join  with  them  in  the  work  of 
the  kingdom?  That  is  to  experience  true  koinonia, 
that  fellowship  of  believers  through  the  Spirit  and 
around  the  Word. 

My  practice  of  vocation  in  those  earlier  days 
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at  Lee  was  quite  diverse.  I  still  spoke  publicly  at 
Westmore  and  in  chapel,  I  taught  Sunday  School, 
I  led  prayer  groups,  and  I  played  piano  at  church 
and  accompanied  vocal  and  instrumental  students 
for  the  music  department.  I  also  served  the  faculty 
on  various  elective  committees.  But  the  practice 
of  my  profession  as  teacher  of  English  was  central 
both  in  my  mind  and  in  fact— I  taught  fifteen  hours 
and  four  preparations  each  semester,  making 
myself  competent  in  a  wide  variety  of  courses  so 
that  we  could  offer  a  major  program  to  our  twenty 
to  twenty-five  English  majors.  I  also  got  scholars 
from  UTK  to  come  for  seminars  open  to  students 
and  faculty.  I  had  a  lot  of  energy  in  those  days,  and 
I  expended  it  endlessly  and  variously. 

Service  to  the  college  and  particularly  to 
the  faculty  was  a  crucial  part  of  my  vocation  as  I 
now  see  it  to  have  been  then.  I  served  endlessly 
on  the  curriculum  committee,  the  faculty  affairs 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Rank,  and  on  various 
accreditation  committees.  At  times  this  faculty 
service  led  to  tension  with  the  administration  since 
our  interests  often  were  not  altogether  identical. 
But  we  who  served  on  faculty  committees  also 
cooperated  closely  with  the  administration  often. 
Near  the  end  of  President  Charles  Conn'  s  tenure 
as  president,  there  was  a  financial  crisis  produced 
both  by  the  national  economy  and  by  embezzlement 
by  the  vice— president  of  a  company  with  which  the 
college  had  invested  virtually  all  of  its  endowment 
funds.  I  was  chair  of  the  faculty  affairs  committee 
at  this  time   and   was   called   on  to   represent  the 
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faculty  to  the  committee  of  action  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  that  made  deep  cuts  in  faculty  and  staff 
positions  as  a  means  of  coping  with  the  financial 
crisis.  Also  at  this  point  we  (the  faculty)  agreed 
to  give  two  percent  of  our  salaries  to  keep  faculty 
members  employed  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
dismissed.  I  believe  that,  for  whatever  reasons 
related  to  my  own  spiritual  and  professional  growth, 
the  Lord  placed  me  in  that  spot  at  that  moment— 
not  that  I  had  much  to  offer,  but,  rather,  that  I  had 
lessons  to  learn. 

The  Remaining  Leg 

Growing  physical  disability  began  to  impact 
my  ability  to  perform  professionally  during  the  mid- 
1980' s.  Looking  back,  I  realize  that  if  I  had  been 
doing  the  kind  of  work  my  father  had  done  before 
me  I  would  have  soon  been  totally  disabled  since 
my  ability  to  stand  and  walk  over  time  diminished 
significantly.  Instead,  I  have  been  able  to  perform 
acceptably  in  the  classroom  and  have  found  myself 
concentrating  much  more  heavily  on  teaching 
preparation  and  performance  and  related  office 
activity  than  had  been  the  case  earlier. 

How  do  I  see  myself  as  a  person,  as  a  Christian, 
and  as  a  professional  today?  Life  tends  to  "knock 
the  props  out  from  under  us"  as  we  enter  middle  age. 
Dylan  Thomas,  in  his  famous  tribute  to  his  father, 
asserted  that  he  should  "not  go  gentle  into  that 
good  night,"  for  "his  words  had  forked  no  lightning." 
I  find  myself  painfully  aware  of  the  limitations  of  my 
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achievement.  I  wish  I  had  taught  more  dynamically, 
found  a  way  to  write  and  publish,  and  possessed 
the  energy  for  wider  campus  involvement.  But  I  felt 
constrained  to  be  a  loyal  son  during  the  years  of 
my  parents'  physical  decline  and  was  determined 
to  remain  an  active  churchman  and  to  continue  to 
use  the  musical  talent  allotted  me.  In  the  short  time 
remaining  in  my  active  professional  career  I  am 
determined  to  work  hard  to  inculcate  professional 
knowledge  and  wisdom  within  English  majors  and  to 
influence  college  freshmen  positively.  I  also  aspire 
to  be  the  best  person  and  the  best  Christian  I  can 
be  during  the  last  stage  of  my  life,  knowing  that 
the  years  pass  quickly  and  we  soon  join  those 
generations  of  the  body  of  Christ  who  wait  beneath 
His  throne  for  the  great  resurrection. 

Reflections — Looking  Back  and  Summing  Up 

Before  ending  this  talk,  I  would  like  to  re- 
iterate a  few  principles  that  I  have  come  to  believe 
firmly  and  that  I  enlarge  and  expand  as  I  continue 
to  reflect  on  my  Christian  vocation: 

Vocation,  or  "calling,"  if  you  prefer,  is  far 
more  than  job  or  profession,  though  it  includes  it 
as  a  major  element.  It  can  be  seen  as  the  will  of 
God  for  the  entirety  of  one'  s  life  at  any  given  age. 
It  is  integrity,  or  fullness,  of  life  under  God.  It  is 
what  one  has  been  called  to  be  and  do  both  now 
and  later.  Even  a  ten-year— old  child  has  such  a 
vocation — what  he/she  is  to  be  and  do  at  ten  under 
God. 
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Avoiding  any  sacred/secular  split,  we  should 
allow  God  to  direct  every  element  of  our  lives,  using 
reason,  intuition,  insight  from  the  community  of 
believers,  and  insight  from  the  Spirit  as  sources  of 
wisdom  for  the  journey. 

Job  or  profession  is  a  crucial  element  of  one's 
vocation,  to  be  selected  through  prayer,  with  care, 
and  by  recourse  to  the  deep  searching  of  one's 
own  heart,  the  determining  of  one'  s  aptitudes,  the 
seeking  of  advice  from  qualified  others,  and  the 
leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  our  profession  colors 
the  lens  through  which  we  view  all  of  life  and  hence 
is  crucial  to  who  we  are  and  who  we  come  to  be 
under  God. 

Vocation  includes  our  various  roles  as 
children,  siblings,  parents,  spouses,  employees,  and 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  places  to  fill 
within  that  body. 

Vocation  changes  as  we  move  through  life — 
whether  profession  or  those 
additional  diverse  roles  mentioned  just  above. 
The  child  may  be  primarily  son  or  daughter,  friend, 
and  student  with  chores  to  do  and  relationships 
to  maintain,  but,  if  a  Christian,  he  or  she  is  also  a 
genuine  member  of  the  body  of  Christ.  The  young 
wife  may  be  a  professional  who  is  also  heavily 
occupied  with  duties  toward  children  and  husband, 
while  teaching  a  Sunday  School  class  and  caring 
for  her  aging  parents.  All  of  these  responsibilities 
are  aspects  of  her  vocation  at  that  particular  time. 
As  one  moves  through  the  various   life  stages,  he 
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or  she  drops  some  roles  and  adds  others,  moving 
eventually  toward  retirement,  when  work  life 
changes  drastically  and  roles  in  relation  to  family 
and  community  are  altered.  These  changes  are 
always  in  progress,  so  we  always  need  to  pray,  seek 
advice,  gain  new  information,  and  remain  open  to 
insight  from  the  Holy  Spirit  so  that  we  discern  the 
will  of  God  for  each  successive  stage  of  our  lives. 

Fellow  Travelers 

I  have  learned  much  about  vocation  from  reading 
the  thoughts  of  members  of  the  various  sections  of 
ENG495  that  Susan  and  I  have  taught  over  the  last 
five  or  six  years.  As  I  was  reading  and  re— reading 
the  second  papers  in  the  portfolio  Monday,  I  found 
my  mind  continuing  to  fashion  my  own  ideas  that  I 
would  present  today.  In  fact,  over  the  years  I  have 
learned  much  from  my  students.  It  is  humbling  to 
know  how  much  they  know  about  various  things 
that  I  don't  know  (about  computers,  for  instance). 
In  some  cases  they  have  undergone  crises  that 
they  were  willing  to  share,  attained  wisdom  through 
suffering,  and  revealed  to  us  writing  gifts  and  modes 
of  experience  that  have  broadened  and  deepened  us. 

I  have  also  learned  much  from  my  colleagues  on  the 
faculty,  and  particularly  in  the  department— from  your 
faith  commitment  when  it  is  different  in  background 
from  my  own,  from  your  endurance  in  suffering, 
from  your  stalwart  character,  and  from  observation 
of  your  strong  competence  in  areas  different  from 
my    own.    The    roles    we    play    in    relation    to    each 
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other  are  no  small  part  of  our  vocation  under  God. 

Finally,  I  have  grown  through  my  own  failure. 
I  haven't  advertised  it — and  won't  now.  But  God 
has  used  my  weakness  and  my  strain  under 
testing  to  teach  me  specific  lessons — for  instance, 
to    trust     both     Himself    and     others     more    fully. 

We  aren't  pursuing  this  journey  by  ourselves; 
we  don't  have  the  capability  of  doing  so.  We 
are  deeply  dependent  on  divine  grace  and  on 
the  graciousness  of  friends.  We  are  indeed  in 
community,  laughing  together,  working  together, 
weeping  together,  growing  together — activities 
central  to  our  Christian  vocation.  We  are,  in 
sum,  His  body  in  this  place,  and  we  live  out  our 
vocations  under  God  as  we  work  and  pray  together. 
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Contributor  Notes 


Rachelle  Barr 

Rachelle  is  a  junior  working  on  a  double  major  in  music  and  com- 
munications. She  loves  making  music,  writing  incessantly,  traveling 
and  taking  pictures  wherever  she  goes. 

Nicole  Elizabeth  Barthlow 

Nicole  is  an  Interdisciplinary  Studies  major  and  this  is  her  third 
semester  at  Lee.  She  loves  hiking,  going  to  bonfires,  and  driving 
around  listening  to  music. 

Kevin  Brown 

Kevin  Brown  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  Lee  Univer- 
sity. He  has  published  articles  and  poems  in  "Academe",  "The 
Midwest  Quarterly,"  "PLL:  Papers  on  Language  and  Literature," 
"Studies  in  American  Humor,"  "Jeopardy,"  and  "Foliate  Oak".  He 
has  a  book  of  literary  criticism,  "They  Love  to  Tell  the  Story:  Five 
Contemporary  Novelists  Take  on  the  Gospels,"  scheduled  to  be 

published  in  Fall  2007. 

Mallory  Burgess 

Mallory  is  a  junior  journalism  student  from  Clearwater,  Florida.  She 
loves  Ben  Folds,  Diet  Coke,  and  Gilmore  Girls.  Despite  the  antics 
of  her  prose  piece,  Mallory'  s  family  is  actually  pretty  fantastic, 
even  at  Christmastime. 

Alisha  Chocholus 

Alisha  graduated  from  the  Los  Angeles  Film  Studies  Center  in  Los 
Angeles  in  May  '07.  Her  future  holds  many  possibilities  including 
learning  how  to  surf,  writing  an  Academy  Award  winning  screen- 
play, and  attending  grad  school  on  the  Pacific  coast.  She  loves 
Thai  food,  her  family,  and  SpringHill  Camps. 

Iris  Clement 

Iris  is  a  Spanish  major  and  TESOL  minor.  She  hopes  to  be  a  mission- 
ary someday  either  back  in  Romania  or  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country. 
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Eren  Cooper 

Eren  is  a  senior  Journalism  major  and  Creative  Writing  minor  from 
the  beautiful  Bahamas.  Writing  fiction  is  her  ultimate  passion  but 
she  also  enjoys  music,  poetry,  art  and  fine  dining.  After  graduation 
in  July  2007,  Eren  plans  to  pursue  a  career  in  music  journalism  and 
freelance  writing. 

Nicholas  Dials 

Nick  is  from  Griffin,  Georgia,  which  he  usually  has  to  prelude  with 
"a  smalltown  about  45  minutes  south  of  Atlanta."  He  loves  lan- 
guage, people,  nature  and  the  God  who  in  turn  reveals  His  love 
through  them  all. 

Jordan  Eisenback 

Jordan  is  a  sophomore  English  major  from  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 

Tony  Eubank 

Tony  is  a  senior  communication/journalism  major.  He  recently  dis- 
covered that  he  was  adopted  and  that  he's  actually  the  love  child 
of  Sade  and  Bill  Cosby,  and  was  the  result  of  a  month  long  affair  the 
two  shared  while  gambling  and  yachting  in  Monaco  with  Jackie  O 
and  Alexis  von  Rosenberg.  His  adoptive  mother  found  him  wrapped 
in  a  blanket  in  the  middle  of  an  Indiana  cornfield,  with  several  roy- 
alty checks  from  Jollo  tucked  in  his  diaper.  And  that's  that. 

Matthew  Fisher 

Matthew  is  a  Junior  and  English  Major.  Upon  graduating  from  Lee 
he  plans  to  pursue  further  education  and  eventual  professorship, 
all  the  while  writing  fiction  and  poetry. 

Hope  Goad 

Hope  is  a  sophomore  English  major  currently  living  in  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee.  Writing  is  her  passion,  and  she  is  extremely  honored 
to  be  a  part  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Lee  Review  this  year.  After 
graduating  in  2009,  she  hopes  to  pursue  a  career  in  publishing  and 
eventually  live  in  New  York  City. 
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Suzaana  Harris 

Suzaana  is  just  a  Bohemian  lover  of  life,  love  hippy-happiness,  la  vie 
boheme,  poetry,  and  Mother  Nature.  Words  are  the  love  of  her  life, 
and  she  spends  hours  reading  the  dictionary  for  the  sheer  pleasure 
of  it.  She  hopes  to  spend  the  entirety  of  her  her  existence  creating 
magic  with  all  manner  of  art,  communing  with  Nature,  fighting  for 
justice,  and  basking  in  the  affinity  of  kindred  spirits. 

Christy— Anne  Jones 

Christy-Anne  is  a  Senior  Bible  and  Theology  major  as  well  as  a 
native  Clevelander. 

Jocelyn  Jones 

Jocelyn  is  a  Senior  English  major  who  teeters  dangerously  on  the 
edge  of  being  a  grammarian.  Fascinated  with  Eastern  culture,  she 
hopes  to  live  across  the  big  blue  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
teaching  English,  another  one  of  her  passions.  Her  admonition: 
Live  simply,  love  deeply,  and  listen  carefully. 

Marsha  Leonard 

Marsha  is  a  senior  and  will  graduate  in  May  2007.  She  is  majoring 
in  Communications/Advertising  and  she  loves  photography.  Her 
picture  in  the  Lee  Review  was  taken  in  Paris,  France,  on  a  life- 
changing  Global  Perspectives  trip  through  Europe. 

Kay  McDaniel 

University  Professor,  Newspaper  Columnist,  Published  Author, 
Photographer,  Former  Professional  Athlete. 

I'm  passionate  about  making  a  big  to-do  over  God.  It's  my 
privilege  to  proclaim  Him,  to  show  Him  off  to  my  world.  That's  my 
assignment,  my  calling,  my  heartbeat.  In  teaching,  it's  delivering 
powerful  lectures  that  point  others  to  the  Master  Teacher,  Jesus 
Christ. 

As  a  weekly  newspaper  columnist,  it  motivating  others  to- 
ward excellence.  As  a  published  author,  it'  s  "Serving  the  Master" 
(my  book  title)  to  a  lost  and  hurting  world. 
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Danielle  Metcalf 

Danielle  is  a  freshman  from  Norfolk,  Nebraska.  She  is  an  endeared 
sister  to  eight  younger  siblings  and  enjoys  expressing  herself  in  the 
creative  arts  of  music,  writing,  and  dancing. 

Jamie  Miller 

Jamie  Miller  is  currently  an  English  major.  She  plans  on  traveling 
the  world  and  at  some  point  residing  in  Europe.  She  believes  to 
truly  create,  you  must  have  a  child-like  view  of  the  world.  You  can 
find  her  climbing  trees,  blowing  bubbles,  dancing  in  the  rain,  and  any 

other  numerous  delightful  activities. 

Leara  Nicole  Morris 

Leara  Nicole  is  a  senior  psychology  major  from  Tampa,  Fl.  She  has 
a  love  and  appreciation  for  art  of  every  kind  and  takes  joy  in  any 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  the  human  mind. 

Amber  Noel 

Amber  Noel  is  a  senior  IDSA  major  with  an  emphasis  in  adaptation 
studies.  She  has  lived  in  eleven  different  places  since  starting  col- 
lege four  years  ago  and  is  happy  that  she  has  never  had  ringworm. 
She  also  plays  the  harmonica. 

Sonja  Palmer 

Sonja  Palmer  is  a  sophomore  English  major  from  the  very  southern 
town  of  Dawsonville,  GA.  She  loves  to  write,  and  you  may  catch 
her  sitting  on  the  park  bench  near  the  Ped  Mall  with  her  notebook 
trying  to  capture  some  random  thought  that  came  into  her  head. 
She  also  talks  to  herself  so  beware. 

Brandon  Petaccio 

Brandon  graduated  from  Lee  in  December  2006.  He  has  since 
moved  back  to  his  hometown  in  Pennsylvania  and  is  currently 
involved  in  volunteer  youth  ministry. 

Caitlin  Pierson 

Caitlin  Pierson  is  an   19-year— old  Junior,  here  at  Lee.  She  calls 
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wherever  she  stays  "home,"  but  for  most  of  her  life,  she's  lived 
in  Florida.  She  likes  music,  makes  niose,  and  fights  with  palmetto 
branches. 

Jason  L.  Rogers 

Jason  is  a  husband  and  father,  a  writer  and  photographer,  a  min- 
strel and  poet.  He  likes  to  make  people  laugh,  at  him  or  with  him, 
it  doesn't  matter. 

Natalie  Sheppard 

A  Junior  from  North  Carolina  who  enjoys  music.sipping  Tazo  Tea, 
and  dancing  like  noones  around. 

Kaitlyn  Simmers 

Kaitlyn  Simmers  (previously  Sirico)  is  a  senior  biology  major,  grad- 
uating this  spring.  She  recently  married  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class 
David  Simmers  of  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Campbell.  They  and 
their  dog,  Winnie,  live  in  Dover,  NH. 

Daniel  Tidwell 

Daniel  Tidwell  is  a  Senior  Biblical  and  Theological  Studies,  and  Eng- 
lish Major.  He  is  a  relentless  believer  in  the  impossible  becoming 
reality.  He  has  gone  through  four  years  of  college  and  still  cannot 
use  commas  properly,  and  often  writes  ridiculously  long  sentences. 
But  he's  okay  with  that.  He  loves  writing  about  insanity  and  justice. 

Jonathan  Tully 

Jonathan  is  junior  English  major  from  Friendsville,  TN.  Although 
he  has  been  attending  Lee  for  three  years  he  is  a  new  convert  to 
the  English  department.  "Coffee  House:  9  p.m"  was  inspired  by  a 
passing  encounter  with  a  woman's  support  group  at  a  local  coffee 
shop. 

Tiffany  Turpin 

Tiffany  Turpin  is  a  junior  drama  major  here  at  Lee  University  and 
a  native  of  the  state  of  Maine.  In  addition  to  her  love  of  theatre, 
she  enjoys  photography,  hot  chocolate,  sunshine,  and  spending 

time  with  loved  ones. 
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Rachel  Webb 

Rachel  is  a  Senior  English  Education  major  from  Nashville,  TN.  She 
enjoys  singing,  mission  work,  cooking,  and  planning  adventures  with 
my  sister.  She  loves  her  strange  and  amazing  family  and  most  of 
her  writing  is  inspired  by  them. 

Jon  Wilson 

Jon  is  a  senior  Business  Administration  major.  He  is  graduating  this 
summer,  and  plans  on  attending  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
for  his  graduate  degree  in  the  fall  of  2008.  He  is  smart,  sensitive, 
funny,  and  surprisingly  single. 

Brett  Wise 

Brett  received  a  camera  from  his  Uncle  Paul  when  he  was  1 4  and 
has  been  shooting  ever  since.  He  is  currently  looking  for  a  new 
way  to  see  the  world  and  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  make  money 
doing  this. 
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